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THE ARCHITECT AND HIS 


HE architectural profession is being severely tried 
in the present abnormal times, and natural 
anxiety exists amongst old and young as to 
the future. Such anxiety cannot be confined 
to the art itself, which sprang into being with 

the earliest civilisation and which will endure whilst the world 
lasts, but must inevitably extend to the prospects of those 
who, are devoting their lives to its practice. 

In our issue to-day we are endeavouring to present some 
of the many matters which concern the younger members, 
and it is our desire to show how intimately and inex- 
tricably the interests of all in the profession are bound together 
and how necessary is closer unification. The Assistants’ 
Welfare Committee, which was recently formed with repre- 
sentatives of the Institute, the Society of Architects, the 
Architectural Association and unattached architects, should 
serve a useful function in this connection. The very fact 
that principals and assistants can meet in friendly council 
should make for harmonious understanding and _ reconcile 
what might, at first sight, seem conflicting or even divergent 
views. 

That material gain has never been the objective of the 
profession perhaps explains the low scale of fees which is 
considered as an adequate return for the services rendered by 
architects. We should be the last to desire to substitute 
pecuniary ambitions for altruistic hopes and lofty sentiments, 
but the material side of things must, after all, be reckoned 
with and cannot be ignored. 

The architectural assistants of our day, with few exceptions, 
have not been regarded as following an occupation of a 
permanent character, but rather as engaged in acquiring or 
completing their professional training. Though the Archi- 
tectural Association and some Universities supply an excellent 
architectural education to students, they can offer no adequate 
substitute for that experience which can only be gained in an 
architect’s office; and so the offices of those architects who 
are regarded as best sustaining the traditions of architecture 
are, in a sense, actually the best seminaries for acquiring the 
knowledge requisite for the practice of the profession. The 
experience thus gained by an assistant in an architect's office, 
valuable as it is, unfortunately is too limited in its scope. 
There is a tendency to concentrate almost exclusively upon 
traditional problems the design and construction of the edifice, 
and to leave all technical subjects to specialists and consultants. 
Excellent working drawings are certainly produced by assis- 
tants under this system, but no proper machinery exists in 
most architects’ offices for the preparation of the many additional 
schemes: which have arisen through mechanical development 
ani which have become part of the necessary equipment of 
every modern building. Thus many important matters which 
arcnitects, harassed by administrative and other details, 
have not had time or have not felt competent to deal with, 
are passing out of their hands to the detriment of the 
proiession, 
=. f complete mastery of the building is to be regained by 
the “ archtechnician,” a still more comprehensive education 

must be provided than now exists. The training and equipment 
©! the architect as well as his assistants must be improved so 
that both may be fitted efficiently to deal with every problem 
connected with building. If the programme is too onerous for 
any individual, specialisation must be adopted, but no section 
©: the work should be allowed to get outside the architect’s 


ASSISTANT. 


immediate control. This would do much to rehabilitate the 
profession in the eyes of the building public and would check 
those encroachments which must inevitably follow when any 
part of the work is relegated to other professions or trades. 

To improve the assistants’ position is to relieve the pro- 
fession of anxiety for many whose happiness is bound up in 
constructive service, but who now feel unequal to the often 
harassing obligations and heavy liabilities of active practice. 
Thus an honourable vocation essential to modern architectural 
practice would become permanently established and adequately 
remunerated. This would open up a wider field of operations 
for assistants and would lead them to a better realization of 
the requirements of their craft. Ampler services would bring 
their own reward and considerable sums of money now being 
expended in fees to,some so-called specialists and consultants 
could fairly be claimed by the assistant. 

To improve the qualifications of the assistant and to make 
his position permanent and established, is to enable many 
assistants to be retained, who, although they are happy and 
contented in their work and environment, yet now feel forced 
from lack of due recognition to enter into practice of their 
own. Many assistants must feel unequal to meet the harassing 
obligations and heavy liabilities of practice of which they 
are perfectly cognizant, and would prefer to work in a greater 
quietude if the remuneration were better than it is; but few 
suitable openings now present themselves except as depart- 
mental officials, where too many uncongenial elements and 
architectural disabilities exist. The advantage of co-operation 
between the principal and his assistant cannot fail to be appre- 
ciated, as greater unity in conception and coalescence would 
ensue. 

That architecture is a profession comprehensive and all- 
embracing requires no fresh emphasis. The day when the 
practice of architecture was regarded as an agreeable pursuit 
for the man of culture has gone, if it ever existed, nor can the 
happy, irresponsible atmosphere of the studio seriously be 
regarded as compatible with the exigencies of modern practice. 
Strenuous and unremitting toil, continuous output evolved at 
high pressure, unceasing watchfulness and meticulous care, 
are the recurring characteristics of daily routine, accompanied 
by an ever-ready spirit of self-sacrifice at the altar of toil. 
The whole business of arranging contracts and of getting them 
duly carried out, the heavy pecuniary responsibilities resting 
upon the architect, the pains and penalties imposed for failure 
to complete within fixed limits of time, all must be morally 
shared by the assistant. The profession claims the full force 
and energy of all who attach themselves to it; the only real 
element of reward is the possession of the love of building, and 
without this no permanent happiness can be derived; but 
interest is so all-pervading and so profound that once aroused, 
in spite of its exhausting claims and innumerable disabilities, 
no other calling can be compared with it and no higher service 
exists amongst the works of man. 

The process of evolution is towards a higher and trans- 
cendent type, and we must not complain if, in order to reach 
the ideal which we believe in but only dimly apprehend, there 
is a continuous and endless struggle. 

It is a matter of importance which also concerns the 
builder and the smooth working of the contract. When once 
the functions of the architect are abrogated he will be reduced 
to a position of secondary importance, and so it will become 
still more difficult to justify his existence. 


Cc 
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NOTES. 


THE Times of Tuesday con- 

War tains a_ suggestive article 
Memorials. entitled ‘The Chance for a 
War Memorial,” specifically 

dealing with the proposal to build a Campo 
Santo in Abingdon-street, Westminster. 
We print the greater part of the article 
elsewhere, but we desire to draw special 
attention here to the writer’s observation 
that our modern way with memorials is 
to set up something perfectly useless and 
meaningless, and ‘so perfectly ugly ”— 
which is not quite obvious, though with 
the main argument of the writer we agree. 
‘When you tell an artist to design a 
memorial,” he-+ says, “you tell him 
nothing ; you set him an impossible task, 
because he has no purpose to fulfil and no 
laws to bind him. So, usually, he pro- 
duces a mere congeries of sculpture and 
ornament.” Again, to make a worthy 
memorial, “‘ we need not obsolete archi- 
tectural features and ornaments, but 
good material used without stint . . . if 
we are to have a memorial of all those 
who have died for us, we should wish it 
to be in our own language . . . and archi- 
tects, like writers, speak their own 
language only if they are considering 
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above all things the sense of what they 
have to say, and not the manner in which 
they shall say it.” The article is most 
apposite and should have good results. 
In a letter in the same issue of our con- 
temporary, Mr. H. Burke Downing, 
F.R.I.B.A., Diocesan Architect for Chi- 
chester, explains how the matter is being 
dealt with in his diocese, where an 
advisory committee on war memorials 
has been formed. 





WE print on another page a 

RI.B.A. long and interesting letter 
fF andthe from Captain R. Cromie, 
f. Future. A R.I.B.A., who is now in 
France, dealing with the future of the 
R.I.B.A. His remarks on the Institute 
are expressions of opinion with which we 
do not necessarily agree, but they are 
fair comment, and may be useful at the 
present time as showing what the younger 
members of the profession are thinking. 
What he says as to the work which will 
be necessary in the devastated war areas 
after the war is well worth serious 
consideration by architects, builders and 
others, and we agree with him that the 


The 


R.I.B.A. should consider the matter 
carefully in conjunction with other 
bodies. 
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The Pro- His letter is evidence of 
fession and the sustained interest 
Architects architects in the Forces 


in the continue to take in ‘he 

Forces. architectural profession. His 
letter covers a wide field of activities 
and indicates an anxiety as to the 
position and prospects of the absent 
ones. The subjects referred to descrye 
‘attention and are of importance, and 
they claim the especial attention of 
those committees working on recon- 
struction. From time to time, we shall 
endeavour to comment on some of 
these and express our views on the 
growing elaboration of architectural work 
and of the ways and means to be adopted 
to meet the larger claims now expected 
from those who follow the calling. 





Now that unity is the 


bag question of the hour, it 
Ph: Se: seems anomalous that we 


ave two committees ap- 
pointed to deal with the matter of 
reconstruction, as. tending rather to 
disunion than to the definite object 
they have in view. The subject is being 
considered and worked for by the Archi- 
tects’ Re-organization Committee and 
also by a Committee of the R.I.B.A. 
The first-named committee is repre- 
sentative of the Institute, the Society 
of Architects and the Architectural 
Association, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. H. V. Lanchester. The views of a 
committee representing these three im- 
portant bodies should be of value. The 
Institute Committee includes some former 
Presidents and other prominent mem)ers. 
This committee sits under the chairman- 
ship of the President, Mr. Hare: and 
the Hon. Secretary is Mr. H. W. Wiggles- 
worth. 


Opinions differ greatly as to 
The Future the probable duration of the 
of the Pro- > but there are indications 
fessional oe . 
Classes, that in the minds of people of 
foresight the end may not be 
as far off as the ‘military position would 
suggest. One indication appears to be 
the numerous proposals for social and 
industrial reconstruction which are re- 
ceiving consideration on all sides. . But it 
may well be asked what are the profes- 
sional classes doing in this direction? 
Captain A. F. Wickenden, A.M. Inst.C.E., 
A.R.I.B.A., in a letter to our contem- 
porary, The Engineer, makes some intet- 
esting comments on the subject, and 
offers the suggestion that each proles- 
sion should show a united front, and cach 
be represented by one recognised instl- 
tution; instead of by half a dozen. ‘The 
engineering profession certainly aj)cats 
to be represented by too many institutions, 
and amongst architects there is a grow!ng 
conviction that one means towards thab 
unity which is so necessary at the present 
time is the amalgamation of two existing 
architectural bodies. Then would fo.!ow 
reconstruction. As Captain Wicken 2 
says: ‘* Reconstruction, as distin 
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guished from patching up, must be pre- 
ceded by a certain amount of destruction, 
and before our professional bodies can 
be successfully reconstructed some painful 


demolition may be necessary.” , « 





THE Society for the Protec- 

for the tion of Ancient Buildings have 
Protection issued their 41st Annual 
of Ancient Report, which is, as usual, 
Buildings. contained in a very attrac- 
tively produced little volume, well illus- 
trated with views of the buildings which 
have engaged the attention of the Society 
during the year. The Introduction con- 
tains some good advice on the subject of 
war memorials, which may serve a very 
useful purpose at this juncture in giving 
a better direction to those whose en- 
thusiasm is untempered by sufficient 
knowledge. We are heartily with the 
author of the Introduction in his advice 
as to the use of marble, which is a material 
to be avoided in most cases in decoration 
attached tothe structure of old buildings, 
and in his advice as to the wisdom of 
grouping smaller memorials together on 
the walls of churches. Very suggestive 
recommendations are made with regard 
to the memorials placed in churchyards, 
and the proper way of dealing with those 
quiet places. The Society has done much 
invaluable work in the past, and we should 
be glad if it received more support than it 
does at present, though it is justly con- 
sidered as an authority by many. With 
regard to St. Olave’s, Southwark, the 
Society takes the view that the preserva- 
tion of the tower and steeple and the 
conversion of the churchyard into a 
garden is as much as should be done in 
view of the urgent necessity for the pre- 
servation of churches of greater archi- 
tectural claims. 


The Society 





THe Journal of the American 


An ; , 
American Institute of Architects for 
Housing May contains the notice of 
— an interesting competition 


open to Americans and Cana- 
dians for the best solution of the house 
problem. Five premiums, ranging from 
#20 to £250, are offered for the best 
designs, The competition is instituted 
by the Journal of the American Institute 
of Architects and the Ladies’ Home 
Journal jointly. The “ argument” of the 
promoters, as set forth in the announce- 
ment, is a little curious. ‘‘ We must,” 
they say, “ now boldly face this insistent 
social and economic problem with which 
the future of the United States is indis- 
solubly bound up; the Journal of the 
American Institute of Architects believes 
that the time has come when we must 
cease the futile application of philan- 
thropy and charity to the house problem, 
discontinue the hopeless effort to solve 
the problem by restrictive legislation 
alone, and offer a positive and construc- 
live programme which may in some 
measiire serve as a basis for future 
effort. ’ The competitors are to submit : 
stiy, a thesis in which shall be set 
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STUDENTS’ WORK, ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION SCHOOLS. 
By Miss Rutu Lowy (see p. 40). 
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forth the- social purpose which house- 
building should seek to attain ; secondly, 
the economic method for financing and 
administering the community to be 
created without slums and the deteriora- 
tion which has usually accompanied 
unrestricted private development; and 
thirdly, a rough plan to show the 
physical scheme of the proposed develop- 
ment. We find the statement made a 
little puzzling, and do not quite see how 
the architect is expected to tackle it ; 
possibly the* matter is clearer to the 
American than it is at present to us. 


Dr. Hans KAMPFERMEYER, 

A Town as of Baden, has proposed that a 
a War 3 : “ 

Memorial. tWn should be built as a War 

Memorial which should serve 
as a model for future German towns. 
The plan proposed. is very similar to that 
of Letchworth, and the whole area is 
to be the property of the municipality— 
though private houses will be owned by 
the occupiers and must not be sublet. 
It is a good proposal, but the locality 
suggested is the wrong one—for, while 
it is well that the Germans should pay 
for new towns as war memorials, the 
sites chosen should be in France, Belgium 
and Poland, in the areas devastated 
by the German armies. Moreover, such 
towns should be designed by French, 
Belgian and Polish architects, and the 
part of the Germans should be confined 
to paying the bills. 





Archi. MR&- Everett Wat, writing 
tectural in the May number of the 
Incompet- Journal of the American Insti- 
ence. tyte of Architects, makes 
some interesting remarks on “The 
Architectural Incompetence revealed by 
Some Registration Laws.” The New 


York Board, in doubtful cases, calls up 
candidates for a verbal examination, 
and the men so called were addressed 
as follows: “ Please consider yourself 
as having an interview with a client, 
and the five members of this board as 
the building committee of a bank or 
church.” The questions would relate 
to fees, contracts, foundations, soil loads, 
materials and other things. Some of the 
men who had lived in New York City 
all their lives had never seen the Morgan 


Library; another had never noticed 
the New Municipal Buildings. Another 


candidate thought that Tennessee marble 
was a porous soft stone which could not 
be used out of doors. The Board rejected 
500 of such candidates and should have 
refused more. A vive voce examination 
may certainly be a hard test! 





Despite the difficulties of 
Students’ . 

Work at the times and the fact that 
the Archi- the Architectural Association 
tectural Schools are, comparatively 
Association. »neaking, empty of their usual 
quota of students through the conditions 
of the times, much of the work on view is 
distinctly interesting. A marked feature 
is the success of the lady students, the 
Howard Colls Studentship being awarded 
to Miss Ruth Lowy, one of whose colour 
studies we illustrate, and to Miss W. 
Ryle, while a third prize is awarded to 
Miss E. G. Cooke and Miss J. Graves, who 
are bracketed asequal. Much of the work 
submitted by third-year students takes 
the form of designs for a monument, 
several of which show distinct promise. 
We could wish that the Architectural 
Association School were heavily endowed, 
as we are sure that Mr. Robert Atkinson is 
training a number of students on excellent 
lines, and so rendering a great service to 

the future of the profession. 








GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcement. 


Mr. James A Swan, F.R.1.B.A., has removed 
from’ 56, Newhall-street, and his address is 
nowjDaimler House, Paradise-street, Birming- 
ham. 


McGill University, Monireal. 


Mr. Philip J. Turner, F.R.1.B.A., has been 
appointed acting assistant professor of archi- 
tecture at McGill University, and Mr. F. J. 
Cronk assistant professor of railway engineer ng 


Arts in War Time. 


At the Senior-street School, Paddington, 
decorations from special designs by Mr. Frank 
Brangwyn, A.R.A., haye been presented to the 
London County Council. The decorations have 
been carried out under the Arts-in-War-Time 
Committee, wore ob ect is to. ffer commissions 
to artsts whose profession is one of: those 
most seriously affected in wartime. Mr. 
Brangwyn’s cartoons represent the great part 
industry has taken during the war. 


Building Trade in Edinburgh. 


The clerk and law agent of George Heriot’s 
Trust, Mr. Peter Macnaughton, 8.8.C., has pre- 
pared notes on the findings of a special com- 
mittee of the Edinburgh Merchant Company on 
the building trade in Edinburgh. He agrees 
that stagnation occurred previous to 1914, so 
that it is quite independent of any special con- 
ditions brought about by the war. There can 
be no doubt, he says, that property has depie- 
ciated in value to a large extent within recent 
years. It would seem to be desirable to have 
a readjustment of taxation on heritable property. 


British Mineral Resources. 


The Board of Agriculture announce the 
publication, price 7s. 6d. net, of the sixth 
velume of the ‘‘ Special Reports on the Mineral 
Resources of Great Britain,’’ which have been 
prepared by the Director of the Geological 
Survey in response to numerous inquiries arising 
out cf the war conditions. This volume is the 
first of a series which will deal with the refrac- 
tory materials of Great Britain. The greater 
part of it is concerned with the sources of 
ganister and silica rocks used in the manufacture 
of silica bricks, or suitable for that purpose. 


Imperial War Relics. 


Sir Alfred Mond, First Commissioner of 
Works, recently entertained privately at the 
Ritz Hotel, on behalf of the Government, the 
Oversea Ministers, and explained the aim and 
scope of the Imperial War Museum. After 
luncheon the party drove to a store-room in 
Pimlico, where a large collection of miscellaneous 
war trophies is housed. Among the new relics 
is a piece of the mole of Zeebrugge, which fell 
on to the deck of the Vindictive. Great interest 
was shown in the model of Vimy Ridge. Sir 
Alfred Mond explainea that models of the most 
important battlefields were being prepared for 
future exhibition. 


Mr. G. W. Willcocks. 


Mr. George Waller Willcocks, (C.B., 
M Inst.C.E., late Chief Engineering Inspector 
to the Local Government Board, who died at 
Roehampton recently, was the second son of 
the late Roger Willcocks, of Teignmouth, Devon. 
He was engaged in railway construction in 
England and Wales, and was employed by the 
Thames Conservancy to investigate the condi- 
tion of the river from Purfleet to the sea. In 
1880 he went to South Africa to construct water- 
works in Natal and at Kimberley. In 1887 he 
became chief assistant to the late Mr. Gamble 
on the improvement of the Rivers Shannon, 
Barrow, and Bann, and on Mr. Gamble’s death 
inj1889 succeeded him as Chief Hydraulic Engi- 
neer for Ireland, which position he held until 
1890, when the Hydraulic Engineering Depart- 
ment was closed. 
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The Industrial Reconstruction Council. 


A series of lectures is announced by the 
Industrial Reconstruction Council for the 
autumn and winter. The first of these will be 
given by the President of the Board of Trade 
on Wednesday, October 2, Mr. G. N. Barnes, 
M.P., occupying the chair. Other lectures will 
follow at fortnightly intervals, the second being 
delivered by the Minister of Reconstruction. 
under the chairmanship of the Lord Mayor. Mr. 
W. L. Hichens, Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, Bart., 
M.P., Mr. Ernest J. P. }’enn, and Sir William 
S. McCormick will carry the series up to Christ- 
mas, the chair being occupied by Sir Wilfrid 
Stokes, Lord Burnham, Mr. J, H. Whitley, M.P., 
and the Marquess of Salisbury. The lectures 
will be held at the Saddlers’ Hall, Cheapside, a 
4.30 p.m. <A ful: prospectus of the series can 
be obtained from the Secretary, I.R.C., 2 and 4, 
Tudor-street, E.C. 4. . 


District Surveyorships. 


Mr. J. Goodchild, interim District Surveyor 
for Islington, North, has resigned. Mr. Good- 
child has been a District Surveyor for 28 years, 
and the Bu Iding Act Committee of the London 
County Council have caused a letter to be sent 
to him expressing their appreciation of the 
efficient manner in which he has carried out his 
duties. The Committee have appointed Mr. 
EK. W. Lees, D'strict Surveyor for St. Pancras, 
North, to be interim Listrict Surveyor for 
Islington, North, in place of Mr. Goodch‘ld. 
Upon receiving this appointment Mr. Lees has 
surrendered his position as interim District 
Surveyor for Bethnal Green, West, and to this 
position the Committee have appointed Mr. 
R. H. J. Mayhew, District Surveyor for Hackney, 
Zast. The new appointments of Mr. Lees and 
Mr. Mayhew are of a temporary nature. 

Housing. 

Dr. Marion Phillips lectured the wounded 
and convalescent soldiers at the Manor 
Gardens Annexe of the Great Northern Central 
Hospital on the 28th ult., taking as her 
subject, “‘ Housing.” She pointed out that 
while building had been falling behind before 
the war, it has now practically ceased, so that 
the shortage has become a famine, and a 
reasonable relief of the dreadful overcrowding 
can hardly be looked for till three or four 
years after the war ceases. Such relief cannot 
be brought about vnless the problem is boldly 
tackled, both by the Government and by the 
local authorities. The scarcity of building 
material will make Government control a 
necessity, Dr. Phillips dealt with the things 
that are wrong and wasteful in the great 
majority of working-class houses to-day— 
the crowd ng together, no space at the back, 
bad lighting of living-room, inconvenient 
sinks and ranges, &c. She then dealt shortly 
with town planning and with the communal 
and social side of town life. 


Manufacturers’ Council. 

A decision affecting the interests of manu- 
facturers has been arrived at, the Federation of 
British Industries, the British Empire Producers’ 
Organisation and the Imperial Council of 
Commerce having formed a Joint Council : 

(1) To consider and report upon any 
questions of mutual interest reflecting the 
common aims of the three bodies, viz. : 
To ensure the conservation and development 
of the Industry, Production and Commerce 
of the United Kingdom and her Overseas 
Dominions, and submitte{ by any one of 
the three constituent bodies. 

(2) To initiate the consideration of any 
such subject, and 

(3) To take any action in relation to such 
subjects that may be specifically authorised 
by the constituent bodies. 

The association of the three organisations 
should have considerable effect on the future 
of British industry, as by means of the joint 
council concerted action will be possible between 
accredited bodies representative of the business 
interests—both industrial and commercial— 
of the United Kingdom and the Overseas 
Dominions 
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THER.1L.B.A. AND THE FUTURE, 


WE have received the following communica. 
tion from Captain Cromie, A.R.I.B.A., now on 
active service in France. On another page we 
refer to his letter. 


Sm,—The R.LB.A. is faced with a creat 
problem in what is virtually a reorganisation of 
the profession, and its.members abroad are 
awaiting the Institute’s first moves with creat 
interest. Publicity is to the fore. It means 
much to architects to have their profession 
properly understood by the public. The time is 
ripe for the present Council to recreate the 
prestige of its inheritance and to take active 
steps to ameliorate the concitions under which 
our profession is slowly but very surely being 
deprived of its proper status. To those who 
are serving abroad with the Forces, the future 
outlook in England is not a convincingly happy 
one. They ache for action but are unalle to 
do more than read the published correspondence 
of the controversy so dear to their interests. 

One of the underlying difficulties whieh 
appear to affect the unity of the profession is 
the lack of interest among architects in their 
representative Institute, due to the fact that 
they are too dependent upon business to occupy 
themselves with a purely academic R.1.B.A. 
One has yet to be vonvinced that lectures and 
debates by architects for architects in the 
obscurity of Conduit-street have in any way 
improved the professicn as a whole or put a 
crumb of bread into the mouth of some poor 
fellow struggling against genteel poverty. 

The R.LB.A. examinations are generally 
acknowledged to be an excellent educational 
institution. They are a lure and a snare to the 
young man who fondly imagines that their 
academic honours represent an assured, income 
—as they ought to do. With what pain does it 
dawn upon him later that even clever assistants 
can rarely hope to earn more than £200 per 
annum. 

That the profession should be regarded as 
second rate is the direct outcome of the financial 
equation. We deplore ‘the low standard of 
education. We preach unity. Our dithyrem- 
bics on the future of architecture are becoming 
notorious—and we ignore the mundaie financial 
questions upon which rest the social standing 
and ultimate worth of any profession. What 
has the R.I. B.A. ever done to ensure a fair wage 
for those “ younger members” one hears 80 
much talk about ? 

Anything approaching a trades-unionism 
among assistants has usually been regarded as 
anathema, but that some form of collectivity 
will eventually develop will be but a natural 
corollary to the inactivity of the Institute with 
regard to their welfare. Our professors have 
called for “‘ Unity ”—it will come from within. 
The rising generation of architects wants 
to live. Registration will come—not the 
registration which is supposed to be a cure for 
all ills, but the registration which will serve a 
a limiting influence, which will control the 
profession and improve it. That there are 
difficulties to be overcome one cannot doubt— 
but are they such paramount obstacles 2? There 
is much talk of vested interests ; the Associates 
and the Licentiates appear at grips whenever 
the subject is discussed, but surely a representa 
tive committee of all architects coulc be put uP 
by the R.I.B.A., the Society of Architects and 
allied associations to present a Bill which ould 
embrace the whole profession irrespective of 
academic honours? A registration examina- 
tion on the lines of those of the Surveye™ 
Institution could be enforced in, say, ten yeal: 
and the R.LB.A. could direct education and 
ofier membership and diplomas for sp cralists. 


The Society of Architects could continue re 
existence, as has already been sugge-tea, 
fesslon, 


safeguard the welfare side of the pro! 
with membership open to all on payme) 
nominal subscription. _ 

The R.I.B.A. has proved itself incay2''¢ ° 


of a 


obtaining the support and power mece~"') ” 
enforce observance of professional ¢ti4 jotte. 
It has mede fruitless endeavours to puri * a 
management of competitions. It has !0¢ a 


enforce an appreciation of its dignity an. 
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has failed to evoke a proper sentiment of duty 
among many of its members. That the Insti- 
tute has systematically ignored the business 
side of the profession is perhaps blamable upon 
{hose traditions of the art of the master-mason, 
so laudable in themselves, which have in many 
ways hampered our progress. Would it be 
too pessimistic to say that even on the purely 
architectural side we have not been a brilliant 
success 2? Can we really be satisfied with the 
work executed in the last quarter of a century ? 
Has not the taboo of criticism allowed the 
repetition of too many mirtakes, the cultivation 
of debased styles and the incubation of bad taste 
in minor important features even on the part 
of our most prominent architeets ? We have 
been taught to honour those masters whose 
merit has been of so ordinary a calibre that the 
tendency to accept a low standard has become 
almost characteristic of our public architecture, 
which woula@ never have been accepted in the 
days of patronage, when men of culture deman- 
ded works of art and left us traditions which 
we have been too prone to neglect. There are, 
of course, some buildings of which we may be 
proud; we cannot be proud of the generality. 
No steps are taken to produce the right kind of 
capable architect ; ovr clever young men are 
allowed to eke out their existence for want of 
patronage. Our prize-winners should be taken 
under the wing of the R.J.B.A. and materia!ly 
helped to secure suitable positions in which 
their talent would not fcr ever rest in a latent 
state. The demand for a closer relationship 
between architects, engineers, builders, and 
clerks-of-works indicates the desirabiity of 
grouping or syndicate working—opportunities 
for which will not be lacking in the future. 
There has been far too much of the lonely 
furrow, to the detriment of all, and the principle 
of fostering the arts and allowing practical issues 
to take care of themselves seems to need revers- 
ing. The R.LB.A. should endeavour to 
counteract undesirable tendencies, on the one 
hand by inculcating a knowledge of the financial 
desiderata, on the other by killing bad design 
by some form of criticism, such as might be 
supplied by a permanent committee. All plans 
produced by members should be submitted for 
criticism much in the same way as they are 
deposited before building committees for 
approval. This would not mean the establish- 
ment of an aesthetic camarilla, but rather an 
upholding of professional pride in good work. 
Professor Simpsen has declared that “ the 
ultimate aim” is good architecture; let us 
then take more positive steps to secure it than 
have been taken in the past. While the 
profession remains an epen one the R.I.B.A. 
might invite architects to co-operate in this 
way. Such a practice should tend to improve 
civic architecture, especially in cases where 
scale and juxtaposition of street buildings are 
liable to be ignored, as, for instance, on the 
Strand island sites, where our piecemeal methods 
have so utterly failed and the wonderful possi- 
bilities of a grand scheme been entirely lost. 
Architects are sometimes guilty of what may 
be termed misappropriation of sites—due 
probably to a short-sighted egotism, which it 


would be the duty of an advisory committee of 
critics to prevent. The Gaiety Theatre is a 
caxe in point; it is quite impossible for other 


buildings to link up with it to form a satis- 
factory group. The Regent-street fagade of 
the Piccadilly Hotel is even a worse example, 
an one trembles to think what will eventually 


become of the Quadrant. It is sometimes 
forgotten that architecture, unlike other arts, 
IS essentially public property. The public is 
undoubtedly interested in buildings—it is not 
in the least interested in architects, and there is 
probably not‘ene layman in a hundred who 
knows the names of three eminent architects 
living to-day. This is unfortunate for both, 
alc as we may not and do not wish to advertise, 
our representative bodies might do more to 
encourage the public to understand a matter of 
Such general importance. 


\ prominent building for the “ heady uarters ”’ 
‘he profession is a real necessity. The 
: ‘wal of activities aprés la guerre should 
‘eunticipated. In September, 1914, a financier, 


ot 
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who, even at that date, forecasted the work 
likely to be necessary atter an European war 
foresaw the desirability of forming a building 
syndicate to reconstruct devastated areas. 
Has the R.LB.A. taken any initiative with a 
similar view, at least in so far as concerns the 
interests of British architects? A Belgian 
organisation called “ The Comptoir National 
pour la Reprise de l’Activité Economique,” 
has already been established. It is State- 
controlled, and its main object is to purchase 
materials of all kinds and organise in the recon- 
struction of bombarded towns after the war. 
France and Belgium will both need British 
help in finance and materials. . . . And 
America? There is an American Committee for 
devastated France. There is much to be done 
and the State resources will be limited. Besides 
the reconstiuction, there are hundreds of new 
commercial schemes afoot. From Rouen to 
Havre the aspect of the Seine will be changed 
within ten years of the declaration of peace. 
Industries which were German-controlled will 
be re-born. <A vast field is open to business 
men in the building, engineering and conmercial 
world. ‘Time, however, will be short. The 
expatriated populations will require a speedy 
re-establishment. The shopkeeper, the agri- 
culteur, the factor and the industrial, will 
require an immediate reconstruction of their 
properties. So much building in so short a 
delay with a minimum of capital will draw a 
tight string upon the resources of the countries 


‘affected, the governments of which will be 


mulcted in other affairs of equally urgent 
nature. Generally speaking, the re-building of 
northern France and Belgium will be in the 
hands of private enterprise aided by depart- 
mental facilities in the form of labour and 
transport wherever possible. 

The Englishman in France is considered, 
above all, a practical man. Our Army estab- 
lishments have been eye-openers tu the French 
population. ‘The speed and completeness with 


‘which our depots, hospitals, veterinary hospitals, 


aircraft factories, mechanical transport and 
engineering workshops, wharves, sidings, &c., 
have been constructed, has considerably 
astonished our Allies and evoked their admira- 
tion on all sides. Their observations are to the 
point and flattering. Our temporary depots, 
erected in the main by partly killed labour, 
in a foreign country against the war-time 
conditions of transport and military impedi- 
menta have exceeded their expectations. 
There is little doubt that British building 
operations would have a very successful future 
provided they were properly initiated on 
business lines. The R.1.B.A. should study the 
matter closely in conjunction with similar 
bodies and take the steps necessary to bring the 
various professions together—so many ot the 
members of which will otherwise return to 
empty offices and,a period of distressing 
insecurity as a reward for their patriotism. 
Aid would doubtless be forthcoming, if invited, 
from the Ministries of the Interior, &c. 

The vastness of the operations will require 
schemes on some sort of co-operative basis, 
such as might be formed by syndicates having 
Government recognition, composing an Inter- 
national Reconstruction Company and con- 
ducted somewhat on the lines of our Royal 
Engineers Works Department. Obviously a 
large capital will be required. Publicity could 
be given to the scheme and good will created, 
through the prefectures and local mayors. 
The principle to be adopted might be a combina- 
tion of mortgaging in advance on buildings to 
be constructed, and the erection of works for 
state-aided clients. 

The Company would have its directors and on 
one side its staff of financial and legal advisers, 
consulting engineers, architects, surveyors, 
and clerks-of-works, and on the building side 
its sub-contractors (British and foreign) material 
dumps and shops, foremen, and labour. The 
work could generally be executed on a serie-de- 
prix or cost-plus-profit bavis. Local specialists 
could be employed. The international govern- — 
ments might give facilities for transport and 
customs exemption. The undertakings would 


proceed much on the lines of an ordinary build- 
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ing society, A client, for instance, dispossessed 
of capital but of pre-war bona-fides, wishing to 
re-build his factory destroyed by enemy action 
would undertake to pay a certain fixed renta, 
over a term of years or to purchase his building 
by specified instalments. The Company would 
retain a lien vpon the property in the event of 
failure. The financial details of such a scheme 
are not beyond the powers of competent finan- 
ciers to determine ; the onus would necessarily 
lie with the Company in the first place—hence 
the necessity of a Government backing or 
stabilising guarantee. As far as the architect 
is concerned he would proceed exactly as in 
ordinary practice. A prospective client would 
address himself in the first place to the Company, 
who, having arranged terms, would refer him 
to the architect acting in or near his district. 
The plans and specification wovld form the 
basis of the lease, a preliminary contract or 
the investment of a certain sum in the Company 
as a guarantee of good faith would be desirable. 
The State might, in certain cases, aid such 
“ building owners” with the percentage 
necessary tO obtain the lease. The Company 
should neither be a Government department nor 
possess a monopoly; it should be considered 
as a recognised building society whose radius 
of action should be restricted to the reparation 
of enemy damages, and need not compete with 
existing building firms, who, doubtless, would 
wish to carry on their business as before, namely, 
for net cash. The amount of work to be done 
is so great that several such syndicates might 
be required to cope with it. They could be 
affiliated to act in conjunction in mutually 
recognised areas. The British architect should 
be engaged where British capital is invested. 
The attitude of ,the Government towards 
architects in England after the outbreak of 
war has naturally been a sore grievance. The 
profession has been badly hit, chiefly because 
it was unable to act in unison, because it had 
no really representative speaking voice, and 
because the R.I.B.A. was unable to take a 
strong enough stand at the very beginning. 
The result has led to waste. A similar state 
of affairs will surely arise after the war, unless 
we can act now. We have to guard against 
departmental restriction in building at home ; 
we must recuperate our losses, and we must 
be in the forefront to acquire a new status in the 
enormous building era which will come on the 
Continent and elsewhere. ‘The reconstruction 
of France and Belgium cannot fail; tosattract,a 
great number of British and American architects, 
and unless the matter is fairly and squarely 
dealt with by the States concerned—aided by 
the representative bodies of the professions 
that are to do the work—only muddle and 
consequent loopholes for exploitation - will 
result. In the meanwhile, the private practi- 
tioner can do nothing ; it is the duty of the 
R.LB.A., &., to take up the burden with 
the powers that be, so as to be prepared, when 
the time comes, to put the profession more 
solidly on its feet. 


Roser’ Cromig, A.R.LB.A. 
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Dangerous and Neg'ected Structures. 


Eight hundred and forty-three notifications 
have been received by the Building Act Com- 
mittee of the London County Council with 
regard to structures which were alleged to be 
in a dangerous state. In accordance with the 
provisions of Part IX of the London Building 
Act, 1894, a survey was made in each case. In 
86 cases it was found that the structures were 
not in a dangerous condition, and consequently 
no further action was necessary. In 772 cases 
the Committee served upon the owners notices 
requiring the removal of the danger. In order 
to secure compliance with the Council’s notices 
it was necessary in some cases to obtain orders 
from magistrates, and in 22 cases in which such 
orders were not complied with the Committee 
arranged for the Council’s contractors to take 
down the dangerous portions of the structures, 
As a temporary expedient it was arranged for 77 
structures to be shorea up or hoarded in by the 
Counci/’s contractors. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

“ Washington Inn,” St. James’-square, S.W. 

WE have already referred to the opening on 
the .24th ult of this building, which has been 
built for the American Y.M.C.A. as a hostel 
for officers of the American Army and Navy. 

Faced with the obligation to avoid cutting 
down, a single tree, and with the proviso that 
only gas and electricity should be used for 
light and heat, the architect, Mr. 8. Phillips 
Dales, M.S.A., has successfully dealt with the 
: ite. 

The reception lounge gives direct access to 
the dining hall and administrative offices and 
to tie octagonal gardens grouped around a 
fine central statue and hemmed in by a rustic 
pergola and covered corridor. This corridor 
forms the “ hub ” of the whole group of build- 
ings, which radiate, wheel-like, from it. 

Turning out of the lounge to the right, one 
passes in turn the dining hall with kitchen 
equipment, the central lavatories with shower 
and slipper baths and every modern convenience, 
after which radiate the several blocks of bed- 
rooms, all water heated. 

The “ Quiet Room,” or “ Rest Hall,” has 
been fitted with a view to affording that nerve- 
rest, of which a tired traveller stands most in 
need, and tis aim has been effectively accom- 
plished. 

' The general contractor for the buildings was 
Mr. John McManus, Hammersmith-road, and 
the chief sub-contractors were :— 

Heating and Hot Water Suwpplies.—Messrs. 
Thomas Potterton & Sons, Balham. 

Kitchen Equipment.—The Gas Light & Coke 
Co.=*{ 

Tiling—Messrs. Cope & Co. 

Asbestos T'i.ingy—Messrs. Lamb & Sons. 
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STUDENTS’ WORK, ARCHI- 
TECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SCHOOLS. 


WE give this week several illustrations of 
work by . tudents of the Architectural Associa- 
tion Schools. 

\\ ar memorials express vain-glorious boasting 
or grievous sacrifice. The spirit cf a righteous 
cause, of heroic resistance, of the pleasure of 
sufferings endured for the Patrie of the great 
sacrifice itself, need embodiment in the idealistic 
memorial, yet all is vain without great art, great 
sculpture, great architecture, an inspired 
memorial of an ordeal by fire, a purifying of 
refined metal, a strengthening of ideals, the 
rebirth of a nation. Such one would attempt 
in a memorial to Armageddon. 

Can it be the product of one brain, of one 
generation? Would it be of the size of the 
pyramids or fifty Arcs de Triomph? Could it 
ever be large enough or noble enough or 
refined enough? Does such a strife need a 
memorial ? 

A local memorial is more of a possibility. The 
scope is measurable and the whole can be 
visualised. The themes of Greece and Rome 
provide never-failing inspiration for memorials 
to warriors and heroes, of demi-gods and 
amazons ; but do they express the sufferings of 
a humanism which looks upon wars as abhorrent, 
whose sympathies are for the weak, the poor and 
the oppressed ? Our memorials, then, should 
keep step, be simple, half sorrowful, neither 
Greek nor Roman—simply modern. 

The themes illustrated are of more academic, 
perhaps, than idealistic character; a stage of 
study which leads ultimately to the progressive 
and as such to be criticised from its own level of 
devel pment. 

A local memorial upon a triangular site, one 
side of which is closed, allowed of a very simple 
solution, that of placing a permanent back- 
ground or foil beh nd the main group. The 
illustrations show four designs of relative value, 
varying from the predomin .nce of the group to 
the predominance of the background, the value 
also of a simple silhouette against a skyline, and 
the licence of outline possible against a foil aie 
clearly shown in detail also. ‘ 

The placing of the large isolated group 
towards the back of the site avcids a back treat- 
ment to the group and gives a composition with 
the rear wall which changes only very slightly 
from whatever point it is seen. 
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The “* Washington Inn,” St. James’ Square. 
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THE CHANCE FOR A WAR 
MEMORIAL. 


In the Times of Tuesday is an article from a 
correspondent, under this heading, and dealing 
with the site in Abingdon-street, Westminster, 
facing the Houses of Parliament and the 
Victoria Tower Gardens. It is one of the 
finest sites in London, and there has long been 
a scheme for making a worthy use of it. 

“ But at this moment,” says the writer, 
“when, owing to the falling in of the leases, 
it becomes possible for that scheme to be 
carried out, there is also a very strong and 
particular reason why it shc vld be carried out. 
For the scheme is to build on the site a cloister 
or Campo Santo, where could be placed monu- 
ments for which there is no longer any room 
in the Abbey itself. And what more appro- 
priate, simple and, indeed, useful war memorial 
could there be than such a cloister: Our 
modern way is to set up something perfectly 
useless and meaningless, and so perfectly ugly. 
We have a notion that a memorial to Le a 
memorial ought to be nothing else. But when 
you tell an artist to design a memorial, you tell 
him nothing; you set him an impossible task, 
because he has no purpose to fulfil and no laws 
to bind him. So, usually, he produces a mere 
congeries of sculpture and ornament, which 
looks like a great, elaborate pinnacle attached 
to no building. A cl»vister has this drawback 
for the modern mind, that it is not necessarily 
a memorial, that it has uses of its own. But 
that is the very reason why it is easy to design 
good cloisters, while it is almost impossible 
to design good memorials that are nothing else. 
And a cloister is a place not only of use, but 
also of sacred and delightful associations. [i 
would be a place of peace in the midst of a 
busy town; and it might easily be a place of 
beauty. If it were well designed, so far from 
marring the Abbey, it would enhance it. What 
is needed on that site is a low building, and a 
cloister is the lowest building possible. It 
could be connected with the Abbey at Poet’s 
Corner with a very little contrivance : there 
would be no need to tamper with any part of 
the Abbey, or conceal any part of it now seen. 

“ There is only one danger in the schemc— 
and that is lest, the Abbey being Gothic, it 
should be thought necessary, for the sake of 
congruity, to make the cloister sham-Gothic. 
But the congruity of sham-Gothic with real 
is always incongruity. What is needed to 
make the new building harmonize with the old 
is the same spirit, the spirit of builders building 
according to their own sense of beauty and 
fitness, and solving their problem in the terms 
of their own time. True, most of the cloisters 
in this country are Gothic; but that is only 
because they were built when Gothic was the 
natural style. Now it is not; but it would 
be easy enough for any architect who knew his 
business to design a cloister simply as a cloister, 
just as engineers design railway bridges. To 
make it a worthy memorial, we need not obso- 
lete architectural features and ornaments, 
but good material used without stint. It should 
be built as if for all time, not in a fashion that 
must soon become stale. If now we are 0 
have a memorial at all of those who have died 
for us, we should wish it to be in our own 
language ; for only in our own language can we 
speak so as to be understood by all ages. And 
architects, like writers, speak their own language 
only if they are considering above all things 
the sense of what they have to say, and not 
the manner in which they shall say it. A 
cloister in itself is sense, whereas a mere men rial 
is nonsense—so it could dictate to the architect 
the manner in which he should design it. But 
if he is told to make it Gothic, from some ‘alse 
notion, of congruity, he must think of style 
rather than of sense; and his work must be 
incongruous with that of bu Iders who thought 
of sense, not of style. We insist upon this 
point because the scheme is excellent in iinet 
and promises a perfect harmony of beauty wt 
utility. It would be a thousand pities if it were 
marred in execution by our notion that be wuty 

and sense are incompatible in architecture. 
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View FROM THE GARDENS, LOOKING NORTH. 
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THE OcTAGONAL GARDENS. 
THE ‘*‘ WASHINGTON INN,’ ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 


Mr. S. Puttures Dates, CONSULTING ARCHITECT, NATIONAL CounciL OF Y.M.C.A.’s. 
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THE ‘‘ WASHINGTON INN,’’ 57. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 





Mr. S. Puittiers Dates, CONSULTING ARCHITECT, NATIONAL Councit oF Y.M.C.A.’s. 
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TOWN PLANNING 
INSTITUTE. 


THE annual meeting of the Town Planning 
Institute was held on June 20 at 92, Victoria- 
street,’ S.W., under the chairmanship of Mr. 
E. R. Abbott (President). 

Mr. G. L. Pepler (hon. sec.) submitted the 
halance-sheet, and on the motion of Mr. E. 
Willis the accounts were adopted. 

Mr. Platt proposed the re-election of the 
Council, and this was seconded by Mr. Green, 
and carried. 

Thanks were accorded the Institution of 
Municipal and County Engineers for aliowing 
the meetings to be held in its rooms, and tu the 
Surveyors’ Institution for housing the library. 

‘The President, in reviewing the events of the 
year, said they had laboured under great diffi- 
culties since the commencement of the war. In 
1913 great enthusiasm had been created for town 
planning, but then came the war. However 
much they might wish for town planning to be 
taken up by tke landowners, one could not but 
feel that the bulk of it must be done by the local 
authorities. They knew the extra duties which 
had been thrust on these author.ties, and they 
had little chance of thinking about town plan- 
ning, although at the same time a certain amount 
was being done. During the year they had dis- 
cussec. the subject of the modification of the 
Town Planning Sections of the Act, but he did 
not think there was any chance of immediate 
legislation, and several new points had arisen 
which might involve further consideration of 
the matter. Despite the war the membership 
had been increased by fifteen. 

Professor 8. D. Adshead proposed a hearty 
vote of thanks to the President and said Mr. 
Abbott had done a great deal for the Institute in 
connection with the subject of the modification 
of the Town Planning Act. They all appre- 
ciated the President's work in regard to the 
Ruislip scheme, and he anticipated that when 
town-planning schemes proceeded after the war 

Ruislip would still stand as the model scheme for 
the average type of area. 

Mr. Hubbard seconded the motion, and it was 
carried. 

Mr. W. T. Lancashire moved a cordial vote of 
thanks to Mr. G. L. Pepler for carrying on the 
secretarial work during the year in the absence 
of the secretary. 

The motion was heartily agreed to. 

At the general meeting which followed, Mr. 

Rees Jeffreys opened a discussion on “ Some 
Administrative Problems of Town Planning.” 
His intention was to have dealt with the subject 
under various headings, viz., (1) Areas ; (2) The 
problem of the motor ’bus as an instrument for 
housing ; (3) Reads ; and (4) Finance. Time did 
not permit of more than the first of the items 
being considered. He said that the greatest 
obstacle to the adoption of general town-plan- 
ning schemes as distinguished from local schemes 
was the smallness of the rating unit, the divided 
interests of County Councils and County 
3oroughs and the lack of co-operation between 
adjoining local authorities. Mr. Stilgoe, at the 
April meeting of the Institute, declared that the 
scheme of general town planning that had been 
adopted in Birmingham had only been rendered 
possible by reason of the fact that Birmingham 
had absorbed so many of the outside areas. He 
stated quite frankly that he would not have met 
with the measure of success that he had obtained 
if he had had to negctiate with those outside 
areas as independent authorities and separate 
financial units. Because London, Glasyow, 
Leeds, Leicester and Manchester were not so 
fortunately circumstanced as Birmingham, was 
the chief reason why Birmingham alone of the 
hiv centres of population had made real progress 
with general town planning. As it is practically 
impossible to extend the jurisdiction of the 
central authorities in London, Glasgow, Leeds, 
Manchester and Leicester over the surrounding 
areas, the problem that had to be discussed and 
solved was what machinery could be established 
te secure that measure of unity, both administra- 
tive and financial, necessary to enable other 
large centres of population to follow Birming- 
ham’s example. England and Waies, outside 
London, was divided for purposes of administra- 
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tion into 74 County Boroughs, 61 Administrative 
Counties, 251 non-County Boroughs, 811 Urban 
District Councils, and 666 Rural District 
Councils. London was administered by one 
County Council, 28 Borough Councils and a City 
Council. These were all rating authorities. The 
total of 1,893 authorities was the broad division 
of England and Wales for administrative pur- 
poses, but it excluded special authorities, such 
as Dock and Harbour Boards, Water Boards, 
Joint Committees and minor authorities like 
Parish Councils. The number of authorities was 
increasing annually by the multiplication of 
small Urban District Councils. Many of the 
existing units of administration were too small 
for purposes of development, transport, housing, 
finance and other services. There was no single 
remedy for this condition of affairs, but some of 
the more serious evils would be solved by (a) In- 
dividual combinations of local authorities ; 
(b) The unification of particular districts for 
certain services, while retaining the existing 
authorities for others; (c) Extension of the 
system of grants in aid, accompanied by 
Imperial taxation of loca] resources, so that ne 
existing burden on land and houses, which has 
already been discounted in market prices, is 
relieved. But combinations of local authorities 
would not be secured, and unification of par- 
ticular districts achieved, if the initiative was 
left to the local authorities themselves. The 
Local Government Board had certain powers of 
initiative, but in view of their judicial functions 
there were objections to the exercise of these 
powers. He suggested that there should be 
established a “ Permanent Commission on the 
Powers and Boundaries of Local Authorities ” 
associated with, but not controlled by, the Local 
Government Board. The duties of this Com- 
mission should be to propose («) such alterations 
in the duties, powers and areas of particular 
loval authorities as special local conditions and 
changed circumstances appear to require ; 
(6) the formation of special authorities for 
particular districts for certain services. The 
proposals of the Permanent Commission should 
be made only after fu!l enquiry and negotiation 
with all the authorities and interests concerned, 
and should be embodied in schemes in which the 
necessary financial adjustments, compensations, 
&c., had been worked out in detail. The Per- 
manent Commission on Boundaries would take 
the initiative and not wait until it was approached 
by any interest or authority before making 


enquiries and taking steps in the direction of ° 


unification (this is all-important). The proposals 
of the Permanent Commission should be em- 
bodied in Provisional Orders which should be 
submitted to the Local Government Board. The 
Local Government Board should have power to 
confirm orders submitted by the Commissioners, 
in which case they would have the effect of an 
Act of Parliament or submit them to Parliament 
for Parliamentary confirmation. 

Mr. R. A. Reay Nadin (Sutton Coldfield) sug- 
gested that Mr. Rees Jeffreys would be well 
advised to substitute tha word ‘ Federation ”’ 
for -‘ unification.” They had to take sentiment 
into consideration, and if they adopted the term 
“ federation” they would not be so likely to 
wound the susceptibilities of the smaller autho- 
rities who sooner or later would undoubtedly 
have to fall into some line of federation. A great 
feature of the country had been the independence 
given to local authorities of a reasonable size, ana 
local patriotism and sentiment had gone a long 
way to make some of these towns the comfort- 
able places they were to live in. He had come 
to the conclusion, however, that they could 
make their towns too large and unwieldy. At 
the same time certain duties could be best 
carried out by big authorities, and if they could 
do anything to bring about federation of local 
authorities for specific purposes, they might 
save considerable expense to the ratepayers and 
go a long way towards furthering town planning 
from a national] standpoint. 

Mr. C. P. Lovelock (Carshalton) welcomed the 
suggestion of Mr. Rees Jeffreys for the appoint- 
ment of a Commission, and said the County 
Councils were not the best bodies to deal with the 
question of boundaries. Although he attached 
great importance to federation fur definite pur- 
poses, yet he was strongly of opinion that a per- 
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manent Commission should be appointed to deal 
with all questions of boundaries as they arose. 

Mr. Mawbey (Borough Engineer, Leicester) 
described the position of his authority in respect 
to its scheme for the construction of a ring road 
round the town, in regard to which they were 
trying to get six local authorities to joinin. The 
scheme involved the construction of bridges, 
one river and two over railways, and the obvious 
difficulty was that of finance. 

Mr. Montagu Harris (Sec. County Councils 
Association) agreed that from one point of view 
a County Council was nota good authority 
to deal with town planning, but said it must be 
concerned in the planning of an area adjoining 
a town over which it exercised control. As one 
greatly interested in] the Garden City idea, 
he did not think it desirable that towns 
should grow indefinitely. Federation was cer 
tainly a desirable thing to carry out as far as 
possible. 

Mr. H. R. Aldridge (National Housing and 
Town Planning Council) contended that the 
nation would not allow the setting up of any 
Commissions which were not directly re- 
sponsible to Parliament. He considered 
what was wanted was a powerful Minis- 
try of Health which would deal with all 
these questions and would be directly responsible 
to Parliament. Such a Ministry should be built 
up on scientific lines and managed by capable 
men, and should be given power, where it was 
found that some public service had broken down 
owing to the smallness of the local authority, to 
see that a Board of sufficient size was set up to 
efficiently perform the service. 

Mr. H. E. Stilgoe (City Engineer, Birming- 
ham) said the Local Government Board had 
power to compel a local authority to prepare a 
scheme of town planning, and where a big 
authority was contemplating a scheme, such as a 
ring road, which would largely pass through the 
territory of adjoining authorities, the Board 
might see that that was included in the scheme 
of the local authorities. He was in favour of the 
federation of local authorities for specific 
purposes. 

Mr. G. L. Pepler pointed out that it was hardly 
to be anticipated that the Local Government 
Board would force any small local authority to 
include costly works in a scheme if it said it 
could not affora it. 

Mr. J. A. Brodie (City Engineer, Liverpool) 
said his experience led him to the view that how- 
ever much they talked about little authorities 
doing town planning it would simply end in talk. 
He would not expect a small authority on the 
outskirts of a big town properly to plan the area. 
The expense of town planning and of making lines 
of communication must fall on the big avthority, 
and if it badsufficient foresight it would be able 
to make the improvements pay for themselves 
by the receipts from tramways and improved 
rateable value. Efficiency must be studied, and 
some of them who were not mere talkers had no 
faith in Parliament doing these things. They 
might talk of business men being elected to 
Parliament, but they could be certain that the 
talkers would get there again. He agreed that 
the solution of these difficulties was largely one 
of areas, and they must have an area large 
enough to do the work and to find the money. 

Mr. W. R. Davidge felt that they were on the 
right lines in supporting the idea of federation. 
He agreed very largely with the suggestions of 
Mr. Rees Jeffreys. 

Mr. W. T. Lancashire (City Engineer, Leeds) 
said that his Corporation was considering a 
building scheme, and a colliery company owning 
a large area of land in the rural district adjoining 
had offered to sell a part at its agricultural 
value, and also to give the land for a light rail- 
way in order that the workers could be taken 
from the smoky valleys and housed on a high 
plateau. The point was, could they expect a 
large city to spend money on housing and 
transport unless it controlled the territory? 

Professor Abercrombie remarked that for a 
matter such as roads even county areas were not 
large enough. 

Mr. Rees Jeffreys, in reply, said the point of 
finance dominated all these things. The only 
way of carrying out schemes was by the setting 
up of rating areas, 
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FUEL ECONOMY IN COOKING 
APPARATUS.* 


(Continued from page 10, July 5.) , 


It has been pointed out that the requirements 
of a private house of any class are necessarily 
difficult to supply without extravagance owing 
partly to the essentially low efficiency common 
to all small operations and partly to the special 
technical reason that operations involving a 
high temperature are only required at certain 
periods of the day for two or three hours at 
most. In the interval between these periods 
the apparatus must either be kept running, 
resulting in a large waste of heat at a time when 
heat is not required, or must be allowed to cool, 
calling for a large expenditure of heat in order 
again to raise the temperature when the 
apparatus is again required. One or other of 
these alternatives is unavoidable in a small 
private house. : ; 

The whole of the requirements outlined above 
are served, but very extravagantly, by the 
ordinary kitclien range. Their equivalent must 
be supplied if the cook is to be satisfied with her 
equipment. These requirements must there- 
fore be kept in view. ; 

It is unfortunately true that a single cooking 
stove cannot in the nature of things be designed 
to be equally efficient for all requirements. 
What might be a very economical and satis- 
factory appliance for certain purposes, might well 
prove very expensive and unsatisfactory for 


others. 
There are two types of appliances which are 


to be considered :— : 
1. Those which are intended to be continu- 


ously in operation. 
2. Those of which the use is more or less 


intermittent. 

Of the first type the hot water supply system 
(which is included in the cooking plant in the 
present programme) is the most important. 
The hot water supply system in a clean domestic 
establishment is in more or less continuous use 
the whole of the time that the house is occupied. 
There is no period of the 24 hours except during 
the night when it is not required in some form. 
In institution or hospital cookery, and in restau- 
rants and in other similar institutions, the ready 
hot oven may be required at any moment. 

On the other hand, in a small ordinary 
domestic establishment appliances for frying, 
boiling and similar operations are required only 
for half an hour before breakfast, an oven for 
one to two hours previous to lunch, and for a 
somewhat similar period previous to dinner. It 
is very desirable, however, that when they are 
required they shall be rapidly available, and not 
require a long period of heating up. At tea- 
time boiling water only and perhaps means for 
toasting are commonly required. Hot water for 
washing up and scalding is frequently required 
during the morning and late afternoon. 


Economical Combined Apparatus for Private 
House. 

We may now consider how such requirements 
may be satisfied ‘in one practical, reasonably 
cheap apparatus. 

My own belief is that no iron range can be 
made reasonably economical in fuel. The 
sources of waste which have been pointed out 
are apparently inseparable from the general 
conception of the iron range. This design has 
been gradually evolved from the older type of 
brick oven, not at all for reasons of fuel economy, 
but so that it might be fitted small and cc mpact, 
complete and ready made, into a house. It is 
like a ready-made suit of clothes, that will gc on 
anybody’s back provided he is willing to let the 
fit take care of itself, but it is convenient as it 
renders the purchaser independent of the skill 
of the local tailor. 

In my view if we are to attain anything like 
economy we must revert to brickwork instead of 
iron for the material and we must arrange the 
apparatus so that the causes of the extravagance 
of the present range do not exist, even though 





~* The first lecture of the course sdelivered by Mr. 
A. H. Barker, B.A., B.Sc., at the University College, 
Gower-street, appeared on March !5, 22, 29 and 


April 5, and the second lecture on April 12, 19, 26, 
May 3 and 10. : 
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in so doing we diminish the convenience of the 
apparatus in consequence of cutting out of the 
main apparatus those conveniences which cause 
that extravagance. 

Ihave drawn out a diagram fig. 20) showing 
the principle on which such a plant might be 
arranged. This suggestion is not put forward 


. a8 a working drawing, but only as a diagram. 


Doubtless many alterations in detail would be 
necessary in every part of the scheme in order 
to make it a success, but there seems no reason 
why in its main arrangement it should not be 
fairly convenient, and certainly far more 
economical than the present iron range. 

The furnace used for solid fuel should be for 
coke only ; no other solid fuel should be allowed 
except perhaps wood waste. 

To attain a measure of real economy with solid 
fuel and any sort of convenience, this coke fire 
should be maintained always alight. It has 
been explained that, as coke is difficult of 
ignition, if it is necessary to start a fire every 
time a little cooking has to be done, the diffi- 
culties may well cause such great inconvenience 
that such a scheme as this is impracticable. 
There is very ample reason in most establish- 
ments for maintaining a small coke fire night 
and day, for providing a constant ‘supply of 
hot water. When the hot water require- 
ments are small it should be possible to 
damp down the fire to a mere smoulder; 
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250 degs., or 300 degs, as the case may be. This 
oven would thus be available at any time at 
this temperature. The oven might perhaps 
conveniently and cheaply be cylindrical wit), 
horizontal axis and having a lagged front. 

When high temperature cooking has to be 
done the temperature should be raised to the 
desired point either by accelerating the com- 
bustion or by the introduction of electrica} 
elements into the oven, or by gas or soms 
secondary means, which would give the neces 
sary control. After passing round the oven 
there will be some residual heat in the flue gases 
which might pass round a hot closet, which 
would thereby be maintained at a lower tempera- 
ture still by this means, which also might con- 
tain electrical elements. All’ requirements for 
any kind of cooking might be served by this 
appliance ; the supply of boiling water or steam 
might be obtained from special fittings, jutting 
in an ait-tight manner into the furnace spaces 
from the side, preferably through the fuel 
feeding door. 

In a medium-sized establishment such an 
apparatus as this might be supplemented by gas 
or electric cookers of various sizes and of suitable 
properties as shown by their characteristic 
curves. 

The interior portion of the oven would thus 
at all times maintain a temperature in the 
neighbourhood of, say, 200 degs., which would 
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the fuel employed should be such that 
this can be done. Jt may be doubted 
whether it can be easily done with the modern 
varieties of ordinary coke. It can certainly be 
done easily with anthracite, at present £3 a ton. 
If the raw coal could be so distilled as to leave 
a fuel with which this result could be secured, 
the problem would be almost solved. A snall 
coke fire can be maintained day and night at a 
surprisingly small fuel consumption. I have 
known a large house supplied with abundant hot 
water, including many daily baths, for 2d. a day. 
The conditions which make it possible to main- 
tain a coke fire economically for long periods 
with little attention are that the furnace and 
combustion chamber should be surrounded on 
all sides with firebrick or firetiles and fireclay 
flared out towards the bottom, with a solid 
bottom also of firebrick, and easy means for the 
removal of cinder and dust. There must be a 
good chimney draught, which implies that the 
chimney must be airtight and the outlet in a 
position not subject to dynamic down draughts, 
and good control of the draughts by an airtight 
door and airtight top feed. The first fierce heat 
of this fire ought to be let down not by admitting 
cold air into the flues or by using an excess of air 
passing through the fire or into the flues, as at 


‘present, but by passing the products through 


the apparatus for the supply of hot water, with 
the object that the residual temperature in the 
flue gases should be sufficient to heat an oven 
so placed with regard to the fire as to be main- 
tained at a temperature of perhaps 200 degs., 


Fic. 
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not be high enough for some cooking operations, 
but it might be rapidly brought to such a 
temperature by the temporary use of electrical 
heat elements inside it. This could beso disposed 
as to produce any desired heat, top heat, bottom 
heat, or radiant heat, in any position or any 
intensity with very small loss. The elements 
would be in use only for a short time, when the 
high local temperature was needed, the 
remainder would be done by the store of heat 
accumulated in the brickwork. Similarly a 
local and more or less removable oven of an 
exceedingly economical character could be made 
by the use of gas on the same principle, with 
the economy derived from the local use of 
electrical energy. Thus would be attained the 
economy due to the use of the cheaper fue! with 
the fineness of effect which could be secured by 
the use of electricity, on much the same prin- 
ciple as a sculptor will engage a rough and 
heavy-handed mason for chopping his statue 
into a rough semblance of what is required and 
will himself with a fine and delicate chisel cvm- 
plete the work, or just as in the engineering 
shops a block of steel is forged to shape by the 
use of a steam hammer and is afterwards put 
into an accurate machine for finishing it 
exactly. 

Such a combination might or might nos be 
expensive; it would certainly be less . 
venient than the rough methods hitherto use; 
but of its possible economy there can be 20 
doubt. , 


(Zo be continued.) 
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You can SAVE MONEY by 
Using DIXON’S WHITE 


That is not the first consideration of a conscientious workman, but 
it is an important one. 

And when in addition he can do better work—a more satis- 
factory job—it’s surely worth his while to take it into account. 


is non-poisonous ; it is finely ground, leaving no waste ; it covers 
a larger area than the same quantity of white lead ; it works well, 
and its purity of colour permits a perfect white or the delicate 
shades, such as ultramarine, impossible with white lead. These, 
are facts—proven and tested. Will you try Dixon’s White for 
your next job? Any information or help we can give is yours 
for the asking. 


Dixon’s White, Ltd., Albion Wharf, Bow, LONDON, E. 
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“WINGET” 
BLOCKS & SLABS 


are being used for 


80°", to 90°, 


of the present 


Camps, Hangars, 
Housing Schemes, etc. 


as specified by the 


ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, AND OTHER 
GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS OF 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE ALLIES 


500 hands are employed in making machines and 
over 20,000 men in erecting their products, com- 
paring in COST AND SPEED OF ERECTION with 
timber and brick in the proportion of 2 to 3 to 4 
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Head and Registered Office: 


Telephones: Victoria 8334 and 8335. 
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Foundry and Engineering Works ... 


WINGET LIMITED 


Telephone: Warwick 83 
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25d, VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 


Telegrams: ‘‘Wingetism, ’Phone, London.,”’ 


.. THE CAPE, WARWICK 


Telegrams: ‘‘Wingetism, Warwick.,’’ 
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LAW REPORTS. 


Official Referee’s Court—July 4. 
(Before Mr. Pottock.) 


Claim on Behalf of Builders. 
Moore & Davis v. Pile. 

In this action, Messrs. Moore & Davis, the 
trustees in the bankruptcy of Allen & Co., 
builders, claimed from Sir Thos. Pile for work 
done in the construction of the Rubens Hotel, 
in the Buckingham Palace-road, under a con- 
tract. : 

Mr. A. Hudson, K.C., with Mr. Newman, 
appeared for the plaintiffs, and Mr. Cyril 
Atkinson, K.C., with Mr. Hall, were for the 
defendant. 

Mr. Hudson, in opening the case, said that the 
action arose out of a contract dated September 
24, 1912, varied by a supplementary contract 
of June, 1913. The contract was for the building 
on a site in the Buckingham Palace-road of the 
Rubens Hotel, with some shops under it and a 
studio over it. The plaintiffs were the trustees 
in bankruptcy of Allen & Co., the builders, and 
the defendant, Sir Thomas Pile, who might be 
described as a financier. The contract con- 
tained a clause enabling the contractors, in case 
of non-payment of any certificate, to determine 
the contract and recover for all the work exe- 
cuted. The plaintiffs’ first claim was upon a 
certificate of January, 1914, and there were 
alternative claims for work done under the 
contract. The amount of the contract of 
September, 1912, was £40,128 5s., and comple- 
tion was to be on June 29, 1913. In January, 
considerable changes were made in the ‘plans, 
and the whole scheme was more or less altered. 
In June of the same year disputes arose about 
delay, the plasterers’ strike being on at the time, 
and then a supplemental contract was entered 
into by which the date for completion was 
altered to August 29, 1913. During the 
progress of the work there were a very large 
number of variations made, one of the reasons 
for which was that the defendant had Jet to 
different tenants, each of whom wanted altera- 
tions and additions, and in one or two cases 
the tenants had their own architects who gave 
orders direct to the contractors. As the work 
went on, the contractors had great difficulty in 
getting paid. In October, 1913, they were 
short of money, and a meeting took place with 
the defendant with a view to getting money 
then due. Sir Thos. Pile refused to pay any 
more and the contractors had to file a petition 
in bankruptcy, when the plaintifis were ap- 
pointed trustees, and Mr. Moore was appointed 
special manager. 
Messrs. Allen filed their petition, in November, 
1913, called a meeting, at which the defendant 
was present. Figures were produced by the 
defendant which showed that there was £2,000 
retaining money in hand and £1,000 actually 
due to the contractors. Mr. Moore, therefore, 
decided to carry en and complete the work. 
The alterations, at this time, had become so 
extensive that complaints had to be made, but 
Mr Moore nevertheless completed the work. 
During the whole of this time Mr. Moore never 
teveived a penny for the work he had done, and 
he had spent upon it some £4,000 or £5,000. All 
that had been received was £1,304, which was 
earmarked for sub-contractors. After great 
ettorts, on January 29, 1914, he received a 
certificate for £1,000, half the retaining money, 
and that certificate up to the present time had 
never been paid. More than that had been paid 
ito Court on the amended defence, but up to 
the date of the writ he had not received the 
&mount of the certificate. One excuse or 
another had been made for the non-payment of 
the £1,000. In the first place the defendant 
suid he had no funds, and he asked for time, 
\Aich was given to him. Then he said he was 
neyotiating for a mortgage, but when he got the 
tuortgage through he said he was not prepared to 
make any payment until the accounts had been 
acjusted. The accounts took over a year to 
make out. They contained 800 pages of 
accounts by their own surveyor. and they were 
prepared under different heads to suit the 


He, Mr. Moore, soon after ~ 
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defendant. The additions amounted to £13,712, 
and the omissions to £8,657. These were 
undisputed figures, but there were others upon 
which they were claiming. To add to 
difficulties with which Mr. Moore had to contend, 
when the accounts were completed by the 
surveyor, there were matters in dispute, and the 
architects refused to deal with the matter until 
the disputed items were agreed. Sir Thos. Pile, 
soon after the date of the bankrvptcy, began to 
pay Mr. Mcore upon the certificate of the 
architect, but instead of going on with it, he 
promised to pay the sub-contractors himself, 
but he kept them waiting after the werk was 
completed, and the difficulty of the plaintiffs 
was to ascertain what had been paid. Some of 
the specialists and sub-contractors had had to 
sue Sir Thos. Pile, and he was absolutely trying 
to charge the plaintiffs with the costs of those 
actions which he never ought to have fought. 
Moreover, he did not even pay his surveyor, 
and the plaintifis, after extraordinary patience, 
gave him notice on the certificate for £1,000 of 
their intention to determine the contract, and 
claiming to be paid for the work they had done. 
According to his own pleadings he still owed 
the quantity surveyor £286 5s. 8d. On April 18, 
1917, the plaintifis issued their writ, and the first 
thing the defendant did was to try to stay 
proceedings and go to arbitration, the result of 
which would have been along delay. Defendant 
then set up in defence a claim fo. penelties, 
alleging that the work could have been, accord- 
ing to the architect’s certificate, completed 
within the contract date, but at that time he 
was giving orders for work required to be done 
according to instructions or orders given by the 
tenants. On December 31, 1917, nearly four 
years after the certificate had been given, he 


paid into court £337 1s. 11d., but when plaintiffs ° 


applied for particulars he paid into court a 
further sum of £2,362 18s. 1d., which brought 
the amount paid in up to £2,700. He also set 
up a claim for damages for breach of contract. 
A large number of witnesses were called on 
both sides. 
The Official Referee (Mr. Pollock) delivered 
his reserved judgment on Thursday, July 4. 
He said that it was an action brought by the 
trustees in the bankruptcy of Messrs. Allen & Co., 
builders and contractors, against Sir Thos. Pile 
in respect of a contract which they had entered 
into for the building of the Rubens Hotel, in 
the Buckingham Palace-road. The main pcint 
of the claim depended upon the view taken of 
the contract or that part of it which entitled 
the trustees, on behalf 
to recover whatever they had expended, 
whether expended in accordance with the 
contract or not. Beyond that, they claimed 
for work and labour done. The answer of the 
defendant was thet the work was not done in 
accordance with the contract, and he con- 
tended that there had been considerable delay 
in the work, which, not being finished within 
the specified time, made the contractors liable 
for a considerable sum in penalties. The con- 
tract was one in the ordinary form of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and there 
were many clauses in it of importance which 
he had had to consider carefully. The work 
was to be completed on June 27, 1913; and 
if not so completed, provision was made for 
penalties of £50 a week. Very early in the day 
there was delay in the proceedings, -and all 
through the time while the wotk was going on 
there were complaints by the architect of delay, 
and in his opinion those complaints were well 
founded. There was an attempt made by 
counsel to suggest that the fault was with the 
sub-contractors ; but, in his opinion, there was 
no ground for the suggestion that the delcy 
was due to the acts of the sub-contractors. 
On the contrary, he thought it was entirely 
due to the contractors themselves. The work 
went on until some time in June a discussion 
took place as to an extension of time, and the 
result was that a fresh agreement was entered 
into whereby the date for completion was 
extended to August 29, 1913, and? by that 
agreement the penalties were increased to £90, 
owing to the liability which Sir Thos. Pile 
was under to cther people. Matters went on 


the: 


of the contractor, 
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until October 24, 1913, at which date the 
architect issued a certificate for £1,000. gOf 
that the contractors cid not pay a penny to the 
sub-contractors, and according to the evidence 
not a faithing of that £1,000 was spent on the 
works. Within a few days, the contractors 
filed their petition, and Mr. Davis was appointed 
trustee in the bankruptcy. The work was 
completed about January or February, 1914, 
and certificate for the final completion was 
given. The writ in the action was issued in 
April, 1917, and a large sum of money was 
paid with an admission of liability, and a 
further sum of £500 without admission of 
liability ; and the result was that, apart from 
the sum of £500 paid in, there was a sum of 
£1,804 admitted to be due to the contractors. 
Against this the defendant claimed a large 
amount for penalties. As to this, there was no 
evidence that the work was completed in 
reasonable time, but there was considerable 
evidence that it was not. The evidence showed 
that there had been enormous waste of time. 
What he proposed to do was to take into 
consideration the £500 and say that that was 
sufficient to satisfy the plaintiff's claim. When 
the certificate came up for payment, the con- 
tractors were not entitled to anything at all. 
In his opinion, the certificate given by the 
architect was bad; but if not, there was un- 
reasonable delay which amounted to quite as 
much as the amount of the certificate. His 
judgment would be for the defendant. The 
defendant would pay the costs up to the date 
of the payment of the £500 into court, and the 
subsequent costs would be paid by the plaintiffs. 
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THE SURVEYORS’ 
INSTITUTION. 


The Honorary Secretary. 

Mr. Arthur Norman Garrard, Fellow, of the 
firm of Messfs. Daniel Smith, Oakley & Garrard, 
4 and 5, Charles-street, .St. James’s-square, 
S.W. 1, has been elected Honorary Secretary of 
the Institution in the place of the late Mr, 
Percivall Currey. Mr. Garrard was Professional 
Associate of Council from 1899 to 1904. 


The Taxation of Woodlands. 


In May last the Council of the Institution 
approached the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
with the object of urging an amendment of the 
Finance Bill, 1918, for the purpose of relieving 
woodlands, &c., from assessment to income-tax 
Schedule B, at double annual value. Their 
representations proved successful, a proviso 
being added to Clause 21 of the Bill enabling 
exemption from the double tax to be obtained 
on certain conditions in respect of land not 
occupied for purposes of husbandry. Further 
concessions have also been obtained. When 
lands are already scheduled as woodlands, 
shrubberies, policies, the assessment will 
normally be made on that basis, and owners, 
agents and others will, therefore, as a rule be 
relieved from the necessity of making applica- 
tion for these lands to be assessed at the lower 
rate. 

The Building Material Supply Committee. 


Messrs. Geo. Corderoy, J.4W. Hurrell, and 
Wm. Woodward have recently given evidence 
before the above Committee on behalf of the 


Institutior. 


The Acquisition of Land Committee of the 
Ministry of Reconstruction. 


Mr. J. H. Oakley, I resident, with Messrs. 
Thos. Binnie, A. L. Ryde, Edwin Savill, and 
J. D. Wallis, have given evidence before the 
above Committee on behalf of the Institution. 


eo 
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Alleyn’s School War Memorial. 

Efforts are being made to build an organ in 
the hail at Alleyn’s School, Dulwich. in memory 
of the old boys who have fallen in the war. Tae 
school authorities are appealing for £2,000 for 
this purpose. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE COURTS (EMERGENCY 
POWERS) ACT. 


A point was raised in the recent case, Wont- 
ners and / nother v. Association Internationale 
D’Agences, Ltd., under the Courts (Emergency 
Powers) Act, 1917, which may arise in building 
contracts. 

A contract had been made between two soap 
merchants for the sale of soap, and the action 
was for breach of this contract. The defence 
was that the contract could not be performed, 
owing to certain Orders made by the Ministry 
of Munitions and the Ministry of Food, and 
relief was clairned under the above Act. It 
was contended by the plaintiffs that the O: ders 
made only restricted dealings by manufacturers, 
and, did not touch dealings between merchants, 
and that, in any case, the Orders had not made 
it impossible to obtain soap if the purchaser or 
dealer were willing to pay the price. 

The defendants relied upon the Courts 
(Emergency Powers) Act, and they said that 
when they entered into the contract with the 
plaintifis they had protected themselves by a 
covering contract with a manufacturer, and 
why they had failed to carry out the contract 
was because this manufacturer had failed to 
supply them. They claimed relief under 
section 1 sub-section 2, on the ground of 
“serious hardship,” and they also contended 
that section 3 applied to the case, as that section 
provides forrelief being granted where the non- 
fulfilment of the contract is due to the com- 
pliance of “ any person” with an Order or 
restriction made by a Government Department 
which would cover the default of their sub- 
contractor in delivering to them. The court 
held that relief could not be given in this case 
under either section, as the only effect of the 
Government action had been to raise the price 
of the article, and it could still be procured ; but, 
although the point had not to be decided, the 
Court intimated that in certain circumstances 
section 3 might apply to a case where a 
principal contractor was prevented from 
performing his contract on account of 
compliance with a Government Order by his 
sub-contractor. 

Such a case might well occur in the building 
trade, but it must be remembered that section 3 
is not a section which applies to cases of ‘ hard- 
ship,’ but only where the Order or restriction 
has:been made “ for purposes connected with 
the} present war.” This section is in narrower 
terms than section 2, and it remains to be seen 
how close the connection with the purposes of 
the war must be. In the latter part of the 
section, which relates to “direction or advice ” 
given by a Government department, it is defi- 
nitely stated that it must have been given “ with 
the object of preventing transactions which, in 
the opinion of the department, would, or might, 
be contrary to national interests.” The first 
part of the section is indefinite, but it may be 
construed as indicating an Order made to 
further the war, or to prevent interference with 
the furtherance ot the war, and not as applying 
to Orders restricting food or material, &e. 
rendered necessary by the war. 
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New Cement Order. 


The Secretary of the War Office announces 
that permits for the release of cement will be 
issued by the Director of Army Priority 
(D.A.P. 3. C), Caxton House, Tothill-street, 
S.W. 1. Applications for permits should be 


made by the firm or persons requiring to use 
the cement and not by the manufacturer or 
merchant. The quantity required, the purpose 
for which it is required and the name and 
address of suppliers must, in every case, Le 
stated. 





NOTES FROM THE FOREIGN 
PRESS. 
HOUSE STOVES. 

In Zentralblatt fiir Bauverwaltung, March 23, 
is an article on a coal economiser for house 
stoves. The author points out that in houses 
of some architectural pretensions in Germany 
the rooms are fitted with closed iron heating 
stoves of neat design, and the smoke pipe is 
connected direct into the brick chimney. This 
arrangement permits the products of combustion 
to pass away at an unnecessarily high tempera- 
ture, causing a loss of efficiency. If such gases 
are carried through a considerable length of iron 
pipe before entering the chimney the warming 
efficiency will be much greater. Such an 
arrangement is, however, only suitable for such 
buildings as factories. The firm of Danneberg 
& Quandt of Berlin have brought out the 
** Daqua ” coal economiser, which consiets of 
thin vertical iron ribs that can be fixed to the 
outside of the existing vertical portion of the 
iron stove smoke pipe, with the object of trans- 
mitting part of the heat from the gases before 
they enter the brick chimney. 

WATER-TIGHT EXPANSION JOINTS. 

In Engineering News Record tor February 21 
a water-tight expansion joint for concrete is 
described. The joint described is used in the 
concrete retaining walls of the Hill to Hill 
Bridge, Bethlehem, Penn. ‘T'wo pieces of 
copper, ene on each side of the joint, are held in 
the concrete by lugs made by bending back the 
split ends of each piece. The other ends of the 
strips project through grooves in the concrete - 
beyond the inner face of the wall, and are bent 
over to hold a copper flashing piece across the 
joint between the wall sections. Flashing and 
strips are bound together with waterproof fabric 
against which the earth fill is placed. 

CONCRETE CASING OVER WOODEN PILES. 

The same journal, in its issue for February 7, 
mentions that the Illinois Central Railroad 
recently tested concrete casing over wooden 
piles as a protection against marine boring pests. 
Expanded metal nailed about $ in. away from 
the wood was used as a reinforcement for tke 
concrete, the thickness of which was from ¢ in. 
on #in. mesh to 1$in. on 2}in. mesh. On 
driving the piles with a steam-hammer it was 
found that the friction of the ground held the 
concrete while the wood was driven down, tear- 
ing and splitting the expanded metal and the 
concrete shell. The proposed protective system 
was, therefore, a compiete failure. 


DRY DOCK, BOSTON. 

Practically automatic plant is used to convey 
materials and to mix and apply concrete in the 
dry dock being built at Boston, Mass. This 
plant is described in the Hngineering News 
Record for January 31, and information is also 
given concerning the dock itself, the methods 
employed in its construction and the progress 
which has been made. The concrete plant is 
electrically driven, belt-fed, and has a capacity 
of 100 cub. yds. per hour. Cement and other 
materials are supplied by belt conveyors, and 
concrete is carried by rail and placed through 
chutes by. a hoisting tower running along the 
centre of the dock. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE ARCH UNDER BALCONY. 

A tull description by Mr. C. W. Driver is 
given in Engineering News Record for February 7 
cf a 104 ft. reinforced concrete arch used as a 
fulcrum support tor six cantilevers under a 
theatre balcony. This construction was adopted 
owing to the difficulty ot obtaining a steel truss 
quickly, and at reasonable cost. No columns 
are used below the balcony, the centre load 
being transferred to two-well columns by means 
of the concrete arch. The arch is 12.ft. wide, 
3 ft. thick at the crown and 5it. thick at the 
springing line. Each wall column is 3 ft. thick 





and 12 ft. wide, and the thrust is taken by 180 
l}in. tie rods, 109 ft. long. The arch is rein- 
forced with 80 1 in. square twisted rods; and 
each supporting column by 84 l}in. squai 
twisted rods. The six cantilever reinforced 
concrete trusses rest on the arch, and the up-liit 
from them is taken-by steel beams in the rea: 
wall. <A live load of 125]b. per sq. ft. was 
assumed over the centre balcony. The canti- 
lever stresses do not exceed 18,000 Ib. per sq. in. 
tension in the steel and 800 lb. per sq. in. com- 
pression in the concrete. The arch concrete is 
not stressed above 650 lb. per sq. in., and the 
stress in the arch tie rods is calculated to be 
14,000 Ib. per sq. in. The entire ‘balcony was 
tested with a load of 250 lb. per sq. ft. (7.e., twice 
the assumed, load). This probably produced a 
tensile stress of 25,000 ]b. per sq. in. in the 
cantilever tension members, but the results were 
considered to be very satisfactory. The total 
test load was 1,300,000 Ib. 


SIMPLER BUILDING AFTER THE WAR. 


According to the Zentralblatt der Bauverwal- 
tung for April-24, a paper was read before the 
Berlin Architectural Association on April 8, 
1918, by Mr. Matzdorff, a Public Works official, 
in which the author pointed out that for a long 
time after the conclusion of peace the utmost 
efficiency and economical production of buildings 
will be necessary. He considers that durability, 
safety, and even beauty need not be sacrificed, 
and recommends standardisation, the diminu- 
ticn in number of new patterns of goods of all 
kinds, and concentration wpon a smaller number, 
the use of a plaster finish outside instead of 
exvensive stonework, and the use inside of some 
of the newer types of light partition slabs. 


GERMAN COMMITTEE FOR REINFORCED 
CONCRETE. 

A review ot a work entitled “ Tests upon 
Reinforced Concrete Beams to Determine tie 
Relations Between the Angle of Deformation 
and the Bending Moment,” first part (published 
by the Testing Department of the Royal Techni- 
cal High School at Stuttgart, 1912-1914— Berlin, 
1917), appeared in a supplement to Deutsche 
Bauzeitung dated January 23, in which it is 
stated that five groups of beams were tested, 
all supported upon points 9.84 ft. apart, and 
loaded with two equal weights 3.28 ft. apart 
and placed symmetricailyeach side of the centre. 
The following forms of beams were tested :— 
(1) Rectangular section, 7.87 in. broad by 
9.9 in. high, with varying percentages of 
reinforcement, some straight, some with the 
ends bert, and others with stirrups ; (2) beams, 
as in case 1, but 9.9 in. wide and 7.87 in. 
high; (3) beams 9.9 in. wide by 15.75 in. 
high, with different types of reinfoicement; 
(4) tee-shaped beams with the table at the top; 
(5) as in (4), but with the talle below. 


REINFORCED CORK-BLOCK WORKS. 


An illustrated article, appearing in a Supple- 
ment to the Deutsche Bauzeitung for January, 
1918, describes the method employed in building 
a factory for the production of cork-stone blccks 
for Messrs. Griinzweig and Hartmann at Lud- 
wigshafen cn the Rhine, in which the special 
product of the firm was used. The tower of 
the building was 141 ft. high, and it also com- 
prised a plant for cutting the cork into minute 
pieces, storage bunkers, and a water storage 
reservoir. The building comprises a basement, 
four floors above it, with the bunkers 44 ft. deep 
above these, and in the tower a circular reserv:r 
23 tt. diameter by 14.75 ft. deep. The structure 
appears to be built entirely in reinforced oo" 
crete, but the special feature is that the cor 
stone blocks are laid direct upon the beams « f 
the floor structure, and below the concre' 
floor platform, to render the building 
resonant, and this metho! appears to lave 
proved successful. 
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JuLy 19, 1918.] 


A POINT UNDER ‘THE 
MUNITIONS ACTS. 


Tre recent case, Hulme v. Ferranti, Ltd. 
(Weekly Notes, June 2), decided a point which 
should be noted by those engaged in “ ccn- 


trolled’? establishments under the Munitions | 


Acts. 

The plaintiff was an iron moulder employed at 
piecework rate, and he was suing for a week’s 
earnings. In May, 1917, the engineers em- 
ployed by the defendants had gone on strike, and 
jn consequence the works had been closed for a 
week. The iron moulders had not joined in the 
strike, and the plaintiff alleged that he was 
entitled te remuneration for the week’s work lost. 

It was admitted that when the contract of 
service was entered into, the terms were tbat if 
there was no work there should be no pay, and 
that no nctice to terminate the contract was 
required from either side, but it was contended 
that the Munitions Act, 1916, reqtired seven 
days’ notice to be given on either side to ter- 
minate a contract, and the County Court Judge 
had accepted that view. The Divisional Court 
intimated that the Munitions Act, 1916, did not 
import that term into every contract between 
an employer and workman employed in connec- 
tion with munition work, ana the Act of 1917, 
which did so, was not in force at the time this 
dispute arose, but the important point decided 
was that, even if such a term was imported by 
the Munition Acts, as those Acts had created 
special tribunals, those tribunals alone could 
take cognisance of breaches of the terms 
imported into contracts by the Acts. 


So — 


BOOKS. 


Tables of Safe Loads on Steel Pillars complying 
with the L.C.C. (General Powers) Act, 1909. 
By Ewart 8. Anprews, B.Sc., and W. Cyrib 





Cockxina, M.C.I., M.J.Inst.E. Vol. 1: 
Plated Single I Beams. (London: James 
Selwyn & Co., Ltd.) 


Taxsu tables have been compiled as a help to 
designers of steel pillars, especially those 
coming under the regulation of the L.C.C. ; 
but much of the information given will be 
found to be generally useful in connection with 
other similar problems. The loads tabulated 
are those for one end fixed and one end hinged, 
because these are the usual conditions which 
District Surveyors apply. As the permissible 
stresses under such conditions decrease at a 
more rapid ratio for values of the slenderness 
ratio beyond 140 than up to that value, it is 
not economical to design pillars for such ratios 
beyond 140, and, therefore, no values for such 
ratios have been given. 

. The introduction of a column for “ unit 
slenderness ratio,” #.e., ae is novel and 
enables the slenderness ratio of a given column 
to be found by multiplying its length in feet by 
this quantity. Corresponding tables for other 
sections will be published later. The tables are 
=" prepared and should be found very 
useful. 





Ia}Formation des Ingénieurs$a I’ Etranger et en 
_France. (Paris: Librarie Armand Colin, 
103, Boulevard Saint Michel.) 

Tas is a® concise little’ book{dealing with the 
Various technical institutes and schools in 
different countries in which engineering science 
i taught, and contains a section on the 
reforms which should be instituted in order 
to improve existing methods of teaching. It is 
& work which will be found interesting and 
instructive to the engineer and those who are 
eee in teaching and directing engineering 

ies. 


—_— 
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Harrow School War Shrine. 


The Crypt Chapel at Harrow School has been 
transformed from a lumber room to its original 
Purpose. It has been furnished with panels 
containing the school roll of honour, so that it 
may serve also as a war shrine until a more 
Permanent memorial can be provided. Sir 
Charles Nicholson prepared the plans§and 
Superintended their execution. | ' 
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in the Building Trade in the principal towns of - England and 
we cannot be responsible 


















































Wales. It must be understood that, while every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, 
for errors that may occur :— 
Cc “ Masons’ — Ri 
Brick- ar |« Plas- Plun- ayers’ | terers 
Masons. enters, Slaters. Painters} La- La- La- 
layers. | Joiners. | ‘Ter- ° bers. bourers. |/hourers./bourers. 
d, d. d. d. d. ij 7 3 3 i : 7 
eee 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/2 ¥ of a 
Accrington ...... 1/348} 1/3$§| 1/398] 1/348] 1/348] 4/348) - | US] I/-S] es 
Altrincham ...... 1/5§ 1158 1/5§ 1/55 1/48 1/4 1/3 V/18 | As/1S | 1/1E$ 
Ashton-under-Lyne 1/44§| 1/448) 1/48 1/4§ i/3§]} 1/4 ” /-§ | I-s} 8 
Barnsley ........ 1/2 1/2 ily i os ij) 1 11 11 11 
Barrow-in-Furness 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2} 1/2} 923 1,2 1/- 1/- 1/- 
0 FOES ES 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/2 1/- 1/- 1/- 
eae / ie lig 11g 11 11 11g 103 ¥ a ¥ 
Fee 11 11 11 11 11 11 9 o. 9 9} 
Birkenhead ...... 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 i/6 1/6 | M/2h} 124) M28 
Birmingham .... 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 1 (34 1/4 1/38 3/1 1/1 1/1 
Bishop Auckland 1/2 [2 1/2 1/2 1;2 14 11 10 10 10 
Biackburn ...... 1/348 1/38 1/348 1/348 1/338} 1, 388 1/- 1/-§ 1/-§ 1/-§ 
Blackpool ........ 1/- 1/2 1/2 103 8h 1/- 105 3 3 3 
 cbannnites 1/4§ 1/48 1/3 1/2 1/2 1/4 1/3 9 04 10 
Bournemouth .... 1fl 1/1 ft 1/ ijt 1/1 1/- 10} 103 103 
DE <cccnnss 1474 1,23 1/2 1/24 1/24 1/3 1/1 1/- 1/- 1/- 
‘Bridgwater ...... 1 16 1 10 10 10 v 8 8 8 
BEIGE .cccces 1/- 1/- 1/- 1/1 1/- 1/- 10} 9% a4 9+ 
SE séendaacegs 1/23] 1/23] 1/2e] 1/2 -- 1/23] I/le | Me | aie | Me 
ee peer 1/348} 1/348] 1/348] 1/348} 1/388} 1/3888) I/- 1/-§ | 1/-$ | 1/-§ 
Burton-on-Trent .. 1/1 1f1 1/1 /i 1/1 Wfi 1/0} 10} 10 | 1vé 
D ceasecdvesce 1/43§| 1/48 1/4§ 1/3 1/33 1/4 1/3 1/-§ 1/04§| 1/uas 
Cambridge ...... 11 104 10% 104 lug 11 H 74 re af 
oS ee 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 a 1/2 1/- 1/- _ 
COIR 0400000 10$tt} 11tt 1ltt 11tt 11ft 11tt 94tt) sft 8tt ose 
Chelmsford ...... 8 7% 8 y -- 7¢ 64 ° ) iof 
Cheltenham ...... 1/03 1/03 1/0} 1/0$ 1/4 1/0} 1/0} lu} 103 ; + 
oS 1/3§ 1/3§ 1/3§ 1/38 1/38 1/3§ 1/28 | I/-§ | 1/-3 ane 
Chesterfield ...... 1/- 1/2 i/- 11 lu 11 1/- | 8-d$ | 8-5) a 
Colchester ...... 10 104 lu 11 10 11 8h 74 7% 4 
Coventry ........ 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/1 113 113 [9% 
CEOWS... ccacccccce 10 1/0$ 1/0 10 10 1/2 1/04 7 7 10 
Darlington ...... 1/14 1/14 Mjlt 1h 1/2 1/- 1/3 10 103 sat 
=e 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/0 | il 11 oat 
Doncaster ........ 1/- 1/1 1/1 104 104 iv v3 10 104 ey 
DOG <ccccoseecs vt 1/2 1/2 10 10 94 1/1 11 il 
a 1/- 1/- 1/- 1/- i/- 1/3 1/ 10 10 
East Glam. and < 1 1/2 1/- 7s 1/- 
Mon, Valleys. }| 2/3 1/3 fs 1/8 ass Is / / / 
i eg 1/- 1/- 1/- 1f/- 1/- 1/0} 11 10 10 10 
Folkestone ...... 1/- 1/- i/- 1/- 1/- 1/- 10 r) 9 . 
Gloucester ...... 1/0} 1/04 1/03 1/03 1/04 1/04 ll} 10} 104 104 
Grantham ...... Vs 1 vb vt 10 Be 8 8 7% : 
RE: eracawesce — 1/- 1/- -- _ if- 10% —_ 10 10 
Grimsby ........ 1/2 1/2 1/23 1/2 1/2§ 1/23 1j-§ | 1/-8 af-§ | Sf-6 
Great Yarmouth .. 10 10 10 lu 10 10 8e a 7 on 
SEE ctnnedaes Ji 1/ig| = 1/1h 1/14 1’J4 us it mt . 7 
Harrogate ...... 10 9 1/- v - ‘ 
Hartlepools beeese 1/2 ij 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/3 11 11 11 
Hastings ........ 10 10 10 10 10 10 8h 7 7 7 
Hereford ........ 10 10 10 10 10 10 9 7% 74 7 
Huddersfield 1/24 1/24 1/3 1/- 1/- 1/2 ll 113 114 1 ' 
BEE accsssoceses 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/ig | t/t i/l 1/ 
OS SERA 1/- 1/- 1/- 1/04 1/- 1/0} 104 vt vb ve 
Lancaster ........ 1/- 1/- i/- 1/- 1/- 1/- 1/- 10 10 10 
Leamington Spa a0 103 13 103 10} 103 93 73 72 FP 
ROGER: kdcesieveun 1/2% 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/3 fog | 11S 114 1/- 
Leloester ...ccece 1/2 1/2 1,2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/05 | 41% aly St 
ee re 1/1t 1/14 1/14 1/1 1/1 1/1 1/03 | 10. 10° + 
Liverpool ......00 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/2} 1/24 1/24 
Lianelly  .....00- 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/2 i7- _ Hr 
EAGER 600400090 1/3 1/34 1/34 1/3} _ 1/33 1/0g | 31 i13 - 
Loughborough .... 10 1/1 10} 10 10 1 1l 8 8? an” 
Luton .....eee00- 1/1 1/1 Wi 1/1 1/1 1/1 1/- 11 11 : 
Maidstone ...... 1] 11 11 lu lu ll lv 8 8 , 
Manchester ...... 1/58 1 /5§ 1 /5§ 1/5§ 1/4§ 1/4 1/3 1/1§ | 1/148 sb as 
Mansfield ........ 1/1 1/1h 1/14 1/14 1/1} 1/1 1/04 | 10% 103 0} 
Merthyr Tydfil 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/2 1/- 1/- ie 
Middlesbrough .... 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/3 ll 11 | } 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/3 1/i 11 11 1 
Newport, Mon..... 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/2 1/- 1/- 1/~ 
Northampton .... 1/- 1/- 1/- 1/- 1/- 1/- 11 vt 9s 94 
Norwich ~..ccccoe 104 103 104 10 10 104 9} 8 8 sto 
Nottingham ...... 1/2 1/23 1/23 1/28 1/23 1/3 1/13] 1/08 | 1/08 { 2 
Oldham ........ 1/3 1/3 1/4§ 1/2 1/- 1/4 1/3 | 104 10$ . 
SRE savnsneeee ll 104 10} 104 104 10} % 8 8 
Plymouth ........ 1/2* 1/2° 1/2* 1/2* 1/2° 1/2° 1149] 1: 11 1) 
Pontypridd ...... 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 yz | ae | We | Ae 
Portsmouth ...... 1/- 1/- 17 1/- 1/- 11 10 vs ot 
Preston .......+++ 1/2 1/25 1/2 1/1} 1/1 i? 1/14 | 10 104 + 
Reading........++ 1/1 vA 1/1 1/tb 1/1 1/1 11} 104 10% 1 . 
Rochdale .......- 1/5 1/5 1/4§ 1/4} 1/2 1/4 1/3 1/04 | 1/04 (ot 
Rochester .......+ 10stt] 11tt} 1itt| 11tt] Mitt} 11% Oats] B3t] Bt) bts 
SME “edaveusise lg} (fig | fk | dd | jig} 1f0g | 10e | 10E | ARE 
St. Albans ...... lu 10 10 10 10 10 9 ~ 8 ‘ 
St. Helen’s ...... 1} 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/5 1/3 e 8 . 
Scarborough 1/- 1/- 11 1/- 9% 1/- 8t rt) uh 
Sheffield ........ 1/2 1/22 1/25 1/23 i (24 1/2 wit 11} 11 ; 
Shrewsbury ...... 8h 114 1/3 9% — Bh 8t St 
Southampton .... fl 1/1 val i/h 1/1 1/1 1/- 10% 103 * 
Southend-on-Sea .. 10 10 ih) 10 P'cework 10 ro 8 10 
Southport ........ 1/2 1/3 1/2 i/2 1/2 1/1 if 10 10 
South Shields .... 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/1* 1/t 11 1l : 
Stockport ........ 1/3 1/24 1/24 i/- 1/14 1/4 1/3 10 10 7 
Stockton-on-Tees 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/3 11 11 10 
Stoke-on-Trent. ... 1/04 1/03 1/0} 1/04 1/% 1/- 113 10 | 10 9 
TT Letweneeek 113 114 if} 11} 11} 114 il 94 94 it 
Sunderland ...... 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/14 1/4 1t il + 
i 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/2 1/- 1f- / 
Ce ae, er 1/-§ 1/-§ 1/-§ 1/-§ 1/-§ 1/-§ 11§ 94§ 04§ 048 
WE. cenecoes 10 10 10 10 10 10 il 8 
Wakefield ........ 10 1/3§ 1/24§ i/- 1/- fe 1/- 104 104 10} 
Wael ...ccccces 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/1 1/14 1/14 1/- 11} 114 11$ 
Warrington ...... 1/3 1/ 3} 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/2 11 1l¢ 114 
West Bromwich .. | 14 u 10} 10+ — 1) 9 . 8 8 
lee 1/45 1/48 1/48 1/3 1/2 1/3 1/3 3/0gs| 1/088) 1/088 
WIRBNOE | se cccces 1/- i/- ifs 1/- 1/- 1/- 108 9 : ; 
Wolverhampton .. 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/0$ | 11 11 11 
Worcester ceeccece 1/- 1/- Be 1/- 1/- 1/- 10 10 10} 10 
ee 1/- 1/2 1/- 1/2 i/- 10% 94 11 113 11 





The Masons’ rate given is for bankers: fixers usually $d. per hour extra. 
grantea. fWar bonus of 3s. per week granted. 


per week granted. 


rates include all 12} .per cent. bonuses. 
cent. increase granted 


War bonus of 3s. 6d. per week grante, 
War bonus of 6. per week granted. {War bonus or 7s. 6d. per week granted. 
[The above rates, unless otherwise shown, are exclusive Of 
y the Cummittee of Production to workers engaged on munition work.—ED.] 





* War bonus of 2s. per week 
ttWar bonus of 5s. 


sThese 
124 per 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS 
AND OTHER WORKS.* 


In these lists care is taken to ensure the 
accuracy of the information given, but it may 
occasionally happen that, owing to building 
owners taking the responsibility of commencing 
work before plans are finally approved by the 
local authorities, ‘‘proposed’’ works, at the 
time of publication, have been actually com- 
menced. Abbreviations:—T.C. for Town 
Council; U.D.C. for Urban District Council ; 
R.D.C. for Rural District Council; E.C. for 
Education Committee; L.G.B. for Local 
Government Board; B.G. for Board of 
Guardians; L.C.C. for London County Council ; 
B.C. for Borough Council; and P.C. for Parish 
Council. 


AYLESBURY.—Plans passed by T.C. :~-Extension of 
building in Bicester-road, and five cottages in Northern- 
road, for Mr. James Putman.—It is proposed to extend 
the isolation hospital. 

Batu.—Plans passed by T.C. :—Drainage plans of 
mess-room, &c., at Bath Victoria Brick Works; 
lavatory accommodation, Horstmann’s garage, James- 
street ; alterations, “ Brookfield,” Weston-road. 

BRADFORD.—The T.C. proposes to repair Woodall- 
road with redressed granite setts on a concrete founda- 
tion at a cost of £1,100.--The new lessees of the Market 
Tavern, Messrs. Bentley’s Yorkshire Breweries, have 
been requested to submit a specification in connection 
with the removals to the City Architect for approval. 

BRIERLEY HILy.—A plan of proposed extension of 
Messrs. Marsh & Baxter's factory, embracing a new 
chill room, has been approved by the U.D.C. 

Bury St. EpMuNDs.—A special meeting of the T.C. 
is to be held to consider the housing question. 

‘AMBERWELL.—Drainage applications approved by 
B.C. :—At 57 Chadwick-road and at 106, Choumert- 
road, for Mr: Bull; at 20, Ivanhoe-road, for Mr. 
Newton; at 37, 39, and 39a, Odell-street, for Messrs- 
Newton & Son; at 315, Camberwell-road, for Mr. Beer ; 
at 344, St. James’s-road, for Mr. Hopkin; at Wells 
& Son’s jam factory, for Mr. Marshall; at 4 and 6, 
Crystal Palace-road, for Mr. Falkner. 

CASTLEWELLAN.—Projects for the development of 
the district, which is within easy reach of Belfast, are 
being considered. 

CHIOHESTER.—The West Sussex Education Com- 
mittee is asking the T.C. if it is prepared to carry out 
a scheme of heating of the Technical Institute. 

CLOONGULLANE.—A mill is to be erected by the 
Swinford Mills, Ltd. 

JoRK.—It is stated that the Harbour Commissioners 
intend reclaiming about 160 acres of land on the Lees 
so as to provide sites for quays and warehouses. 

EDINBURGH.—The Corporation has notified its inten- 
tion to make an application to the L.G.B. for authority 
to prepare a town-planning scheme in accordance with 
the provisions of Part II of the Housing, Town-Planning, 
&e., Act, 1909, as regards an area of land in the Murray- 
field, Roseburn. Gorgie, and Saughton districts of the 
city. 

ENNISKILLEN.—Additions are to be carried out at 
the Workhouse Hospital under the superintendence of 
Mr. J. Donnelly, architect. 

FuLHAM.—Drainage plans approved by B.C. :—At 
26, Peterborough-road, for Messrs. Rushmores, Ltd. ; 
at Imperial-road, by Mr. T. Goulden, for the Gas Light 
and Coke Co, 

Gtaseow.—Linings granted by Dean of Guild 
Court :—George Green, Ltd., 843, Gallowgate, to erect 
a picture house on the west side of Lorne-street, Govan ; 
Bryant & May, Ltd., mateh maunfacturers, Fairfield 
Works, Bow, London, E., to alter and add to buildings 
in Shuna-street; the loco Roofing Company, Ltd., 
Netherton Works, Anniesland, to erect a boiler-house 

stores, and laboratory; Gauldie, Gillespie & Co. 
Ltd., Broomhall Engineering Works, Kinning Park, to 
erect a new erecting shop there ; Glasgow Corporation, 
to erect cold storage buildings between Stockwell-street 
and Old Wynd; Alexander Brown’s and Mrs. Mary J. 
Gunn's trustees, to convert premises into dwelling- 
houes at 100-102, Burnside-street. 

GOSFORTH.—At the last meeting of the U.D.C. the 
Building Committee reported that it was in negotiation 
for the purchase of land at Coxlodge for the laying out 
ot a garden city. 

HACKNEY.—Drainage plans passed by B.C. :—At 
premises of Messrs. James Latham’s, Ltd., for Messrs. 
J. & J. Dean ; atifactory premises for Mr. H. Moreau ; 
at 6, Navarino-road, for Messrs. T. Gales & Son. 

Horsury.—The bridge which carries the Wakefield 
and Austerlands main road over the River Calder at 
Horbury is a structure of five arches, and many years 
ago was widened to double its original width. One of 
the middle piers of the added portion has recently 
subsided carrying with it two of the main arches. The 
Highways Committee of the West Riding County 
Council purposes to repair the bridge at a cost of £4,000. 


HOVE.—Plans passed by T.C. :—Convertion into five 
flats, 14, Brunswick-square, Mr. W. H. Overton, for 
Mr. Auspach ; conversion into three flats, 19, Second- 
avenue, Mr. J. H. Hackman, for Colonel Willoughby 
Bullock. 

Hypr.—Councillor Stanley Welch, ex-Mayor of the 
borough, has stated that he is prepared to place £1,000 
at the disposal of the T.C. for carrying out the necessary 
alteration to enable the Arthur Palmer Aspland 





* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, &c. 
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Memorial Home to be used for the purpose of a mater- 
nity home and convalescent home and hospital for 
children. 

LIncoLN.—Plans passed by T.C. :—Additions to the 
offices of Messrs. Cooke & Sons, Monks-road ; workshops 
and offices, for Mr. F.'W. Horton, 6, Shakespeare-street ; 
alterations, Mr. C. A. Harrison, Albion Mill; stores for 
manures, Messrs. Doughty, Son & Richardson, Car- 
holme-road. 

MERTHYR.—Messrs. Guest, Keen & Nettlefold have 
subscribed £12,000 for the establishment of a technical 
college. It is estimated that about £36,000 will be re- 
quired to build a college worthy of the town. 

PADDINGTON.—The Education Committee of the 
L.C.C. has forwarded to the Board of Education pre- 
liminary plans for a new school for girls and the enlarge- 
ment of the existing school at Campbell-street. 

PoRTSMOUTH.—Plans passed by T.C. :—Additions, 
St. Edwards-road, Mr. F. Privett, for Mr. J. F. Hooper ; 
alterations, 109, Lake-road, for Mr. A. J. Owen; two 
houses, Epionta-road, for Messrs. Stokes & Joliffe ; 
sanitary accommodation, Merry-row, Landport, Mr. 
W. Wearn, for the Midland-Products Co.; alterations 
and additions, Norfolk-street, Southsea, for Messrs. 
C. H. Marshall & Co. 

St. PaNnoras.—The I..C.C. has consented to the 
erection of a block of buildings to abut upon Seymour- 
street, Johnson-street, and Clarendon-street, St. 
Pancras, with pent roofs over the entrances, with an 
irregular open space at the rear, and to the lines shown 
on the plans submitted with the application of Mr. A. 
oh on behalf of the Central London Building Co., 

SALFORD.—Plans passed :—Construction of Stair- 
case, premises, George-street, Salford ; sanitary accom- 
modation, Percy-street, Florin-street, and Harrison- 
street, Pendleton; office building, West High-street, 
Salford. Alterations and additions to—Licensed 
premises, Mount-street and Arlington-street, Salford ; 
stitching room, premises, Adelphi-street, Salford ; 
house, Hanover-gardens, Broughton ; house, Old Hall- 
road, Broughton. Reconstruction and extension of 
premises, Glasshouse-street, Salford. Conversion of 
cottages into dining and cloak rooms, premises, Francis- 
terrace and Briggs-street, Salford. Construction of 
reinforced concrete roofs and floors, premises, Old 
Hall-road and Park-lane, Broughton Alterations and 
additions to offices, William-street, Salford. Recon- 
struction of mili, premises, Whit-lane, Pendleton. 
Conversion of laundry into baths and _ institute, 
premises, Ramsgate-street and  Teneriffe-street, 
Broughton. 

STOKE NEWINGTON.—The Highways Committee is 
recommending that the carriage-way of Amhurst-park 
be resurfaced at a cost of £1,600. Plan passed :— 
Reconstructing drains, 114, 116 and 118, Petherton- 
road, for Messrs. Charles Skinner & Son. 


SWANSEA.—Plans passed by T.C. :—Alterations and 
additions, Grand Theatre, Singleton-street, for Mrs. 
Mouillot ; additions to the ‘‘ Red Cow Inn,” Neath- 
road, Plasmarl, for Mrs. Cann ; additions to 13, Waun 
Wen-road, for Mr. Thomas White.—The Borough 
Architect has submitted plans showing how the old 
Y.M.C.A. premises could be adapted for a school for 
mentally defective children, and it has been decided to 
forward them to the Board of Education.—The Council 
has adopted plans by the Borough Architect for 
temporary classrooms at the Girls’ Intermediate School 
estimated to cost £1,150. 

TOTTENHAM.—At a general meeting of the Society 
f or Promoting Christian Knowledge, a grant was voted 
of £12,000 for the erection after the war of new buildings 
at St. Katharine’s College, Tottenham. 

WOLVERHAMPTON.—Plans passed :—Pidgeon Bros., 
saw mills, offices, &c., Walsall-street ; James Gibbons, 
lavatories and rest room, Dudley-road; Horton’s 
Estate, Ltd., w.o., 23, Queen-street ; British Tool & 
Engineering Co., Ltd., latrines, lavatories, and heating 
chamber, Owen-road Works; Arthur Chatwin, altera- 
tions to house w.c. and lavatory, Park-road East; W. 
and J. Dangerfield, sanitary accommodation, Goldthorn 
Hill-road; Phoenix Tileries, Ltd., piggeries, Dudley- 
road; John Allen, piggery, 31, Hordern-road; F. J. 
Kenny, w.0. and covered way, Newhampton-road 
West ; Horace George, shed, Oaklands-road ; A. Woot- 
ton, shed and stable, Howard-street ; Harper & Co., 
shopping, ;Dudley-road; Reade Bros. & Co., Ltd., 
sheds and workshops, Bilston-road and Brunswick- 
street; Thos. Frost, shed, Merridale Works, Mer- 
ridale-lane ; Rev. W. Caldecott Ridding, shed, Whit- 
more Hill; Old Wolverhampton Breweries, Ltd., 
rebuilding washing-out shed, Market-street. 


WoRKSOP.—It was suggested at the annual meeting 
of the Victoria Hospital and Dispensary that an exten- 
sion of the hospital would make a fitting memorial for 
Worksop men who had fallen in the war. 


FIRES. 


BrROUGHTY FERRY.—A loss of £1,000 is estimated 
as the result of afire whichoccurred at the photographic 
establishment occupied by Mr. J. A. Rodger. 


CLIMPING—Some farm buildings at Brookpit Farm, 
in the occupation of Messrs. Dennis Ingram, have been 
destroyed by fire. 


CARDIFF.—A fire has occurred at the premises occu- 
pied by Mr. R. P. Lewis, 190, Bute-street, and con- 
siderable damage was caused. 


HUDDERSFIELD.—A serious fire occurred at the 
premises of Messrs. Brook & Woodhouse, Ltd., woollen 
manufacturers, Queen's Mill, Huddersfield, last week. 


ROCHDALE.—Extensive damage was done by a fire 
roy has occurred at the mill of Messrs. J. Radcliffe 
0. 


WIDNES.—Damage estimated at £250,000 has been 
caused by a disastrous fire which broke out at the 
Calder and Mersey Extract Works, situated at 
Ditton Junction, about 1$ miles from Widnes. 


JULY I9, 1918. 


Competitions, Contracts, &. 


For some contracts still open, but not included 
in this List, see previous issues. Those with 
an asterisk (*) are advertised in this number. 
Contracts, iv; Competitions—; Public Appoint. 
ments, xxii; Sales by Auction, xxiv. Certain 
conditions beyond those given in the following 
information are imposed in some cases, such ag 
that advertisers do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender ; thata fair wages clause 
shall be observed; that ro allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned 
on receipt of a bona-fide tender uniess stated to 
the contrary. 


BUILDING AND PAINTING. 


JULY 23.—Halifax.—P aAInTING.—For painting of ex- 
terior of Stoneyroyd Hospital, &c., for the Corporation, 
Specification of Mr. J. Lord, borough engineer, Town 


Hall, Halifax. Deposit £1. 
*No DatTe£.—Worthing.—BUILDING.—The West 
Sussex Education Committee require a second-hand 


temporary building fo. a school. Offers to be addressed 
to the Secretary, Lionel Thompson, County Education 
Offices, Thurloe House. Worthing. 

No DatE.—New Kyo.—ALTERATIONS.—For the 
alterations of premises, No. 1, Croft-terrace, New Kyo, 
suitable for club purposes. Specifications of Mr. J, J, 
Walton, architect, 4, Louisa-terrace, Stanley. 


FURNITURE, MATERIALS, etc. 
JULY 23.—Woodbridge.—GRANITE.—The Urban 
District Council of Woodbridge invites tenders for the 
supply of 282 tons of broken granite, 1? in. gauge. 
Tenders to Mr. Walter Brooke, Council Offices, Wood- 
bridge. 


ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


JuLy 20.—Tottenham.—Pavine.—The Tottenham 
District Council invite tenders for the repair of the 
tar and asphalt paving throughout their district. 
Specifications of Major W. H. Prescott, R.E., engineer 
and surveyor, Town Hall, Tottenham, N. 15. 

JULY 22.—Wandsworth.—Drains.—The Wands- 
worth Borough Council invite tenders for the construe- 
tion of surface-water-drain at Wandsworth Cemetery, 
Magdalen-road, Wandsworth. Specification of the 
Borough Engineer, Mr. P. Dodd, 215, Balham High- 
road, S.W. 

JULY 25.—Stockport.—RoOaD WoRKS.—Tenders are 
invited by the Corporation for the making up of 
Crossley-road, Heaton Chapel. Specifications, «c., of 
Mr. John Atkinson, borough surveyor, Town Hall, 
Stockport. 


Public Appointments. 

* Birmingham.—The City Engineer and Surveyor of, 
Birmingham requires the services of temporary sur- 
veying and architectural draughtsmen in the Housing 
and Town Planning Department. Applications should 
be sent without delay to Henry E. Stilgoe, M.Inst.C.E., 
City Engineer and Surveyor, The Council House, 


Birmingham. 
*Norwich.—The - Division Officer, R.E., Cavalry 


Barracks, Norwich, requires the services of a builder's 
or surveyor’s clerk. Salary £3 5s. 6d. per week, 
including war bonus. 


Auction Sale. 


%* JULY 30 AND 31.—London.—Mr. H. W. Smith will 
sell in lots at the Lea Side Works, Lower Edmonton, 
engineers’ machinery, plant, electrical appliances, 
buildings, and stores, &c. Catalogues from Messrs, 
Gadsden & Pennefather, solicitors, 28, Bedford-row, 
W.C.1; Messrs. Saker & Davis, 95 and 97, Finsbury- 
pavement, E.C. 2; and at the Auction Offices, 6, Great 
James-street, Bedford-row, W.C. 1. 

— —e—@—0 —__—_ 
OBITUARY. 
Lieutenant W. V. Lawton. 

Lieutenant W. V. Lawton, R.E., died recently, 
the result of an accident on July 1. Aged 26 
years, he was the son of the late Mr. Charles 
Lawton, land agent, of York, and Mrs, Lawton, 
of Castle Cliffe, Knaresborough. Lieutenant 
Lawton was a Fellow of the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion, and an Associate of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects .j 

Mr. B. Corser. 

The death occurred at Olton, recent” of 
Mr. Benjamin Corser, in his 78th year. The 
son of Mr Francis Corser, of Brewood, he 
practised as an architect in Birmingham from 
1862 to 1882 with the late Mr. J. J. Bateman, 
and afterwards alone until his retirement ™ 


1913. 
Mr. J. Smith. 

Mr. James Smith, a well-known Toronto 
architect, who had practised for about 45 years, 
passed away recently at bis home at the age of 
88. Mr. Smith was born in Scotland in 1832 
and came to Toronto about 1850. He was 
responsible for the design of over 90 churches 
in the city. 
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JuLy .19, 1918.] 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 





(Owing to the exceptional ciroumstances which 
prevail at the present time, prices of materials 
should he confirmed by inquiry.-Eq_} 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the highest 
or lowest. Quality and quantity obviously affect 
prices—a fact which should be remembered by, those 
who make use of this information. 


6 BRICKS, &c, 

Per 1,000 Alongside, in River Thames. £ gs. d. 
Bett BG: bs 06.050 4500 0806088 iveevecsee. Bae 7s 
Picked Stocks for Facings ........ccccccoce 315 0O 

Per .1000, ee rt London Goods a we P 
8. d. 
Flettons ...... 2 3 0 Best Blue 
Best Fareham Pressed Staf- 
SEE: 0 fardshire ... 610 0 

Best Red Do. Bulinose .. 615 0O 
Pressed Rua- Best Stour- 
bon Facing... 6 0 0 bridge Fire 

DINED sc0ss> 8 8 8 

GLAZED BRICKS— 

Best White, D’ble Str’tch’rs 21 7 6 
Ivory, and D’ble Headers 18 7 6 
Salt Glazed One Side and 
Stretchers .. 1517 6 two Ends .. 22 7 6 

Headers....... 15 7 6 Two Sides and 

Quoins, Bull- one End .... 2317 6 
nose and 4$in. Splays and 
FAS 6s-ces% 3. Fs Squints..... 2017 6 


Second Quality, £1 per 1.000 less than best. 
Glaze bricks priced at so much each, 50 per cent. 
advance on list. 
Permission to be obtained from Dire¢tor of Supplies 
for Flettons, Wire Cuts, &e. 


a. 
per yard, delivered 


Thames Ballast ........ 11 6 
Pit Sand ....- twos aa = y 
Thames Sand .....ccces - Os we 2 miles 
Best Washed Sand ...... mm @ ew radius 
2 in. — for Ferro- Padding- 

COMMTDED ..0066+sndsce 6 - ton. 

Per ton, delivered. 
S &. ¢. £ 8s. d. 

Best Portland Cement ...... 3 3 3 6 0 


0 
Do. £z 16s. Od. alongside in 80-ton lots. 
Ferrocrete 2s. 6d. per ton extra on above. 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 2 0 Oat rly. depot. 
NOTE.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. The sacks are charged at 2s. 3d. 
each and credited at 2s. each if returned in good 
condition within three months. 


Grey Stone Lime ...... 47s. Od. per ton delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in s’cks 37s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 
STONE. 


BATH STONE—delivered in railway trucks at s, d. 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 


South Lambeth, G.w -R., per ft. cube...... > F 
Do. do. delivered in railway trucks at Nine 

Elms, L. & S.W.R., per ft. cube .......... 1 83 
Do. do. ‘delivered on road waggons at Nine Elms 

Depot ..... 06s+sénsslnaseo needs ee ee 1 9 


PORTLAND STONE— 

Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in tailway trucks at 
Nine Elms, L.&8.W.R., South Lambeth 
Station, G.W.R., and Mileage Station 


G.W.R., per ft. cube REP ESR, Oe 2 105 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons at above 
stations, per ft. cube... .....---.eccecee 2113 


White basebed, 2d. per ft. cube extra. 

Nore.—#d. ft. ‘cube extra for every foot over 20 ft. 
average. 
RaNbomM BLocks—Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Rly. Dees. 


s. d. a 
Ancasterin blocks 210 Closeburn Red 
Beer in blocks... 1 9 Freestone ...... 0 
Grinshill in biocks 2 6 Red & White Mans- 
Warley Dale in fieldrandom block 4 8 
ey. 210 £Yellow Magnesian 
Limestone do.do 3 9 


YorK STONE—Robin Hood Quality. 


Delivered at any Goods Station London. a .& 
Scappled random blocks ......- Per Ft. Cube 5 10 
6 in. sawn two sides landings os" sizes (under 

30 £6. SUPOT) 2.cccrdecccsccces Per Ft.Super 4 6 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto ........ ea 411 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ,, 2 0 
2 in. to 2} in. sawn one side slabs 

(random Sizes) ......escccceccccees ~~ 1 3 
1} in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto ........... i >» = 
HARD YORK— ; 

Delivered at any Goods Station London. 
Seappled random blocks .......- Per Ft. Cube 5 5 
6 in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40ft. 

IES. 6s.cc annaiene kee ss Per Ft. one 4 2 

u in. ‘aed two sides ditto .......... 4 7 

3 in. sawn two sides slabs*(random sizes) ° 1 11 

2 in. self-faced random flags .......- - 0 10 
Per 1,000 

TILES. f.o.r. London. 


Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or ¢£ s. d. 
Staffordshire district..............ee0- .. & we © 
Ditto hand-made ditto.............- 
Ornamental ditto .......eccccee wseeorwcet S&S BP 
Hip and valley tiles (per dozen) ......... » 8.0..6 


SLATES. Per 1 ,000 of 1 ,200 


f.0.r. London. 


Best Blue Bangor Slates, 


First quality’ ” : 3 10 sihacaibaaied 16 0 

VY S scccccees pA 
20 by 10......-. 16 10 
* mt SOU DB ciccsess 2 
Virst quality ,, rf nd _ $aseuee% 5 p. 


” WOOD. 
BEsT BUILDING REDWOOD. 
Imported sizes. 
Deals: 4in. by 12in., 4 in. 
by 11 in., 3.in. by 11 in., 
4 in. by 9 in., and 2 in. 
BL A OPER 
in. by 9 in., 2} in. by 9in., 
and_ 2 in. by Dik: cpccee 


Best Biue Portmadoc 


ecocoaceo! 


Softwood stocks 
controlled by the 
Director of 
Materials, conse- 
quently prices must 
be withdrawn 


THE BUILDER. 


WOOD (Continued). 


BEsTt BUILDING REDWOOD. \ 
Battens: 2in., 2}in., and 
3 in. by Sin. . ° 

in, om, pura 3 in. ‘by 


eeeee 


Sonnets *’S in. by 3 in., 
2in. by 3¢in., 2in. by 
4in., 2 in. by 44 in. oe 

3 in. by 4in., peerinea by 


4ti 

Boards: lin., 13 in.. and 
cosa by 6 in. and 7 in. 
ty SOR paaew 

I a a camel 
Sawn pitch pine logs (about 
35 cu. ft. average ..... 
Do. 6in. to10in. .. 


Best Pitch Pine Deals .... 
Onder 2 in. thick ......... 
JOINERS’ Woop 
White Sea First Quality 

Red: 4in. by 1llin... 
3in. by llin., and 2 in. 


DT ES Ohi nec atws nena 
4in. by 9in. .... Softwood stocks 
3 in. by 9in., and 2} in. controlled by the 
_ 6 ree 


Director of 
Materials, conse- 
quently prices must 
be withdrawn, 


3 in. by 11 in. boards 
7 in. and 8 in. battens .. 
7 in. and 8 in. boards ... 
Archangel White Deals— 
Best Sin. by Qin. and 
10 in. and llin. ..... 
SOEs GOs cceseews 
Wa PE 6504006060 
Prepared Floorings and 
Matchings. Seconds 
Swedish Red and equal— 
ljin. by 64in. planed 
OE GI gs0cecicese 
ljin. by 6¢in. ” planed 
ane matched caeeeee 


Cee ween ee ee eens 


1 e A 64 in. planed and 
aS» eae pci eest 
Zin. by 6in. planed, 
matched, and beaded, 
OFT DE n.cccoases 
lin. by 6$in. do. ...... 
Columbian or Oregon Pine, 
best quality ......... 
Yellow Pine—First regular 
ES Beer ee . 


Seconds, regular sizes 
CIES ec ccacescowe 


Kauri Pine—Planks per ft. 
Gee ewbdtacesebave od 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. 
super, asinch ..... = 
fin. do. do. 
Dry.Mahogany—Honduras, 
Tabasco, per ft. super, 
Os keackece seas 
Cuba, Mahogany ...... 
Dry Walnut, American, per 
ft. super, as inch ane 
French, “ Italian,””’ Walnut 
Teak, per load (Rangoon or 
are 60 
De: G6 Ge .ccves 
American Whitewood 
planks, per ft.cube .. 1 
eT eer 10° 


METALS. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &o. 
Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary, 
sections, basis price ...... 
—_, Compound Girders, 
ordinary sections ........ . 
flain Compound Stanchions Prices controlled 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, + by the Ministry 
ordinary sections ........ at 
Flitch Plates ...........00: of Munitions. 
Cast Iron Columns and 
Stanchions, plain ordinary 
PERSOEED ccc cveseone cove .? 
WROUGHT-IRON TUBES AND FITTINGS— 

(Discount off List for lot of not less than £4 net 
value delivered direct from works. 5 per cent. less 
carriage forward if sent from London stocks.) 

Sizes up to and Sizes 

including 2 in. 2} in. to 6 in, 

— 7. at oy Fittings. 
36} 7t 
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ccs onde Vous ae 3 
| ee 26 32 icake a 35 
Steam .........- =14 30 .... 263 324 
Galvanised Gas .. 8} 3 ee 2 30 
‘ Water — eae 274 


Steam 6}0n 22) .. 2t0n 25 
L.C.C. COATED SOIL PiPES—L snuon Prices ex works. 
Bends, stock Branches, 
we, a stuck angles 
8. 5 


on 


8. 
2in. per yd.in 6 fts.. ws -.. 3 3 6 
24 in. a ce EE... ee ee 4 3 
3 in. = ee ee aoe 5 1 
34 in. ae ey oy eu 6 0 
4in. a, OS = mw we 8 
RAIN- WATER "Pips, &c. Bends, stock Branches, 
Pipe. angles. stock angles 
8s. d. s. d. 8. 
2in, per yd.in 6ftz.plain2 7 ..1 7 .. 2-2 
2+ in, oa = 5 Tee) wey 
3 in. a pm “a2 2 «we oor ee 
Sim. . w ° 8D on ew be ee 
4in. o 4 6 33 . @m 
L.C.C. ay PIPE 23,—9 ft. lengths. London Prices, 
4in., Od. .. Sin, 83. 6d. .. Gin., 10s. Od. 
Por ten in London. 
[IRoN— £s. d. ga ¢. 
Common Bars ........ 1610 0 to 17 0 0 


Staffordshire Crown Bars - 


good merchant quality 1610 0 ., 1710 0 
Staffordshire ‘“ Marked 

ME -beseveasesos 12.0 8...- 8 3.8 

Mild Steel Bats ........ 21 0 0 .. 2110 O 





5I 
METALS (Continued). 
Per ton in London, 
£ s. d. &.é@ 


a, 

Steel Bars, Ferro-Concrete 
quality, basis price ~~ awe ww 2.8 Se 
Hoop Iron, basis price .. 2010 0 2110 0 

» Galvanised .. 33 0 0O —_— 
Sheet Iron Black— 

Ordinary ante 00 s- oo 83 608 ow B10 © 
fa - oe 24.0 0 .. 2410 0 
25 0 0 ;; es 


be. 
Sheet ‘Tron, eivunined flat, ordinary quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 
2 ft. to 3 ft. to 20 g. ~~ se .0 © ce i 
Ordinary sizes to 22 g. 
34 00 .. 3410 0 
~~ 8.9 ~~ we F 


|.) ar oe 
Ordinary sizes to 26 g. 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ~. quality— 
10 


Ordinary sizes to 20 g. y. oe _ 
~ =e and 

24 @. ehh phkoores S 8 oe _- 

Ordinary sizes to26g... 39 0 O — 


Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
ar aoe, 6 ft. to 


| A RP eee 6 oe ie ae y : 
Ordinary aoe, 22 g. and Nominal 
Mciiascautenoehd .. 8810 0 ao my 
Ordinary sizes, 26g. .... 32 10 0 omy. 
Best Soft 3teel Sheets, 6 ft. 
by 2 ft. to 3 ft. to 20 g. 
and thie _. ors 2410 0 .. _ 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 20 Z. 

a re oa 38 8 .. — 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 26g. 26 » Di % _ 
Cut Nails, 3in. to6 in. .... 29 0 30 0 0 

(Under 3 in.. ubual trade extras.) 
D, &c. 

- Delivered in London, 

LEAD—Sheet, oe ee 6 & 
 § eer > eo FP es —_ 
Pipe in coils ..... onace ae, | “ss -_ 
ED Gacteeséc4eive «§ BW OD ve _ 

CEN SEND. cacokossce 4410 0 


NotTe—Country delivery, 208. per ton extra ; lots under 
5 cwt., ls. 6d. per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 28. 
ewt. extra, Orders for over 1 cwt. Sheet Lead or 
Pipe, or 28 lbs. Solder should be accompanied by a 
certiticate or licence, which can be obtained from the 
Director of Mater ials[A. N.2(E)], Hotel Victoria,S.W. 
Smaller quantities than the above can be obtained 
by making a written declaration to the Manufacturer 
or Merchant that the metal is wanted for urgent 
renewals or repairs, and giving the name of the job 
for which it is required. 

CopPpER— 

Strong Sheet ....per Ib. 
Thin os caaa «ae 
Copper nails ....  ,, 
Copper wire ... 90 

TIN—English Ingots ~ 


Class A 
certificate 
required for 
all Copper, 


tone cone ts co no 
HOO wm co 


SOLDE R—Plumbers’ ,, _—_ 
Tinmen’s........ 9 purchases. 


Blowpipe ...... 


wn 
Nsscoecoccoo 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES AND IN SQUARES IN ORDINARY SIZES. 
. Per Ft. Per Ft. 
15 oz. fourths .... 7d. $82 oz.fourths .... ~ 


oo CEES wcccce Th, op OES cascce 
21 ,, fourths .... 8d. Fluted, settee” 
oy. SER a0 0006 84d. Enamelied Sheet, 
26 ,. fourths .. . @d. 15 oz. r .. 


»» thirds ...... 99d. 21 
Extra price according to size and substance he 
squares cut from stock, and only small quantities can 
be supplied without an A Certificate. 
ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF STOCK 


SIZES. Per Ft. 
er ee Seer ee soégeks. ae 
y Rough rolled and rough cast plate.......... + 

Rough rolled and rough cast plate.........- ‘ 


Figured Kolled, Oxford Rolled, Baltic, Oceanie, 
Arctic, Stippolyte, and small and large 


F lemish OWED Sosececseds 90n0enseess . 
ND 0.6.560445.005009006000000006 SE 
Rolled Sheet ........... ecvcesoccoccecoce . 
White Rolled Cathedral..... lasunoewdeden 6d. 
Tinted i 2 wsseusees esccccces GE 
PAINTS, &c. £8. d. 
Raw Linsced Oil in pipes...... ee gallon 0 8 0O 
~ o »» in barrels... a 038 4 
” ” ” in drums .... ” 6-s.¢% 
Boiled ,, » in barrels... ned 08 7 
in drums .... 09 0 
“Orders for these oils must be accompanied » 4 a 
certificate from the Ministry of Food (Oil and Fat De- 
partment), St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, ry W.l, 
Turpentine in barrels.......... WS ll 3 
TO eee 0 11 6 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 60.10 0 


(In not less than 5 cwt. casks.) 
GENUINE WHITE LEAD PAINT— 
* Blackfriars,” ‘“*‘ Nine Elms,” “ Park,” 
and other best brands (in 14 lb. tins) not 
less than 5 cwt. lots..per ton delivered 83 10 0 
Red Lead, Dry (packages extra) .. per ton 47 0 0 
Orders for White and Red Lead and any Paint con- 
taining Lead must be accompanied by a certificate \ 
or licence, which can be obtained from the Director 
of Materials [A.N. 2 (E.)], Hotel Victoria, 8. Ww. 


Best Linseed Oil esd e0nsenns per cwt. 1 0 
eth osetncscdetesescecets per cwt. 0 15 0 
Per gallon. 
VARNISHES, &e. 6 £8 
PN Bn TEED ca ebeudeseveeneussiéavacd o7 Sian ae 
RP ee = » ee" = 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak. ..........e00. » OR Ss 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak ............ 014 0 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
ERED ‘cv ckuccnecosecedoccosées aces. 2 a 
Wine Minstie Oartiase ..cicoccocscccevcece OH 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage ..... ecooe O18 @ 
Pine Pale Maple ....ccsccccce 008s6600 oe Sane 
Finest Pale Durable Copal..........se.e. ; 295-3 
DD Ee GEE oc ceccesceseben ve » ££ oe 
Eggshell Flatting.....cccccceses weseee os 2 ee 
White Pale Enamel ........... sapoosces -& '@-am 
EGER Be EAM csceccvcccocccvcssvescse 8 10 
Best Japan Gold Size ....... peneseouees oo O33 -9 
Best Black Japan ..... 50e9sseKeess bade 016 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain” $600 s0s60csdpe0e 012 0 
Brunswick Black ..... édenéue IRS Oe 
Berlin Black........... Seséidodeiiseoees’ VE FF 
NT to) s 4 waduescebeduandeiiapes TIE 
French and Brush Polish .....csececesess 1 0 0 
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TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘ The Editor,” and *must 
reach us not later than 12 noon on Wednesday.*’ aw ud 

* Denotes accepted. +t Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 


CORK.—For layinge sewer at Skahaby, for the 
Urban District Council :-— 
*D. Collins £2,189 12 10 
LONDON. = thoes nentie’ supply of cement to 

the}Metropolitan Water Board :— 
*Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers (1900), 
Ltd.—At an advance of 8s. per ton. 





LONDON.—For supply and fixing of laundry 
machine at hospital, inclusive of building work, for 
the Lewisham Board of Guardians :-— 

*D. & J. Tullis 


SALFORD.—for limewashing, c., 
sehools, for the Salford Corporation -— 
*W. Walton, Pendleton 
*P. Cameron, Salford 
*D. Dawson, Salford 
*J. Evans, Eower Broughton 
*D. Lea, Manchester 
WEST SUSSEX.—For repairs to schools for 
West Sussex Education Committee :— 
Kingston-by-Sea. 
*Woolgar Bros., Southwick 
Southwick. 


various 


*Woolgar Bros. 
Upper Beding. 
*E. Bristow & Co. ., Steyning 


——_—_~o—@—e—_—_ 
PATENTS, 


£98 10 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


116,336.—T. K. Patterson : Harrows and like 
tined implements. 
™ 116,344.—A. H. Haver: Structure of 
navigable ships and. other constructions, 

116,346.—J. Woolcock: Construction of 
floors. 

116,356.—J. M. E. Franc : 
washers. 

116,367.—W. W. Wiltsh're: Domestic fire 
attachments for heating air. 

116,374.—J. F. Wake : Apparatus for dividing 
girders, channels, and similar sections in steel 
and iron, 

116,398.—J. Grant: 
cutting machine. 

116,435.—J. H. Clegg and Liverpool Patents 
Co. : Fire-bars. 

116, 459.—F. W. Golby (Pioneer Manufactur- 
ing Co.) : Apparatus for forming concrete sewer 
pipes. 
1@112,270.—J. Marzoli: Moulds capable of 
being taken to pieces for forming arched or 
vaulted filler blocks of reinforced concrete. 

114,428,—M. A. Buch: Removable window 
structures for autemobites. 


Spring or locking 


Drawer-front dovetail- 


e ° All these Applications are now in the stage in which 
contin te the grant of Patents upon them may be 
made.,- 





“COATOSTONE.” 


Effect of Natural Stone. Waterproof. 
Any Painter can use it, 
COATOSTONE DECORATION CoO, 


(Proprietors : The Stone Preservation Co., Ltd.) 


9a, LITTLE JAMES ST., GRAY’S INN, LONDON, W.C.1 


THE BUILDER. 


NEW COMPANIES. 


- THe undermentioned particulars of new 
companies recently registered are taken from 
the Deily Register compiled by Jordan & Sons, 
Ltd., Company Registration Agents, Chancery- 
lane, W.C. 2. 

BayMin, Lrp. (150,806). Grove-street Mills, 
Grove-street, Birmingham. Registered June 
25. ‘To carry on business of iron, steel, tinplate 
and metal manufacturers and merchants, &c. 
Nominal capital, £1,000 in £1 shares. 

BrivanniA GuLass Works, Lrp. (150,742). 
Registered office : 3, Gracechurch-street, 
London. Registered June 17. Objects indi- 
cated by title. Nominal capital, £5,000 in 
5,000 £1 shares, of which 2,000 are preference 
and 3,000 are ordinary. 

CreLtton (Mipianps), Lrp. (150,864). 22, 
Cork-street, London. Registered July 1. 
To carry on and develop the business of 
manufacturers of and dealers in all kinds of 
dopes, varnishes, paints, &c. Nominal capital, 
£50,000. 

CONCRETE ConstTRUCTION Co., Lrp. (150,816). 
Registered office: 84, 85, and 86, Chancery- 
lane. Registered June 26. Objects indicated 
by title. “Nominal capital, £1,000 in 1,000 £1 
shares. 

De-Trinntnc Processes, Lrp. (150,875). 
Registered cftice, 80, Finsbury-pavement, Lon- 
don, Registered July 2. Objects indicated by 
title. Nominal capital, £10,000. 

Expert MretaL WorkKeErRS, Lrp. (150,865). 
1, French-street, Sunbury, Middlesex. Regis- 
stered July 1. Objects indicated by title. 

KAR IMNASTERN DEVELOPMENT UCo., Lp. 
(150,817). Registered June 26. To cerry on, 
work, control, and superintend roads, ways, 
tramways, railway bridges. Nominal capital, 
£106,000 in 100,000 £1 shares. 

G. R. Marson, Lrp. (150,763). Regis- 
tered June 19, 1918. ‘To carry on the business 
of gas, hot water and electric engineers. Nominal 
capital, £2,000 in 2,000 shares of £1. 

JoHN Rapcuirre & Sons, Lrp. (150,810). 
Registered June 25. ‘To carry on and take over 
the business of builders and contractors. 
Ncminal capital, £10,000 in £1 shares. 


Jd, ETRIDGE,J 


SLATE MERCHANTS, 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


STRIPPING AND RELAYING. 


Telephone: Avenue 4940 (two lines), or write 








Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


[JULY 19, 1918. 





ELECTRIC LIGHT. ELECTRIC POWER. 


MALCOLM & ALLAN, Lta., 


499, Eglinton , GLASGOW; 17, North St. 
Andrew St., EDINBURGH ; Goschen Buildings, 
12, Henrietta Street. Strand, LONDON, W.C.2. 
Specialists in Electric Light Installations 
Large Selection Electric Motors always in stock. 
ESTIMATES GIVEN FREE. 

















For GLASS SHELVES & TABLE TOPS 





JAMES CLARK & SON, Lid. 


Railway Arches, Blackfriars Rd., London, 8.E, 1 








CLASS POLISHERS, DRILLERS, BEVELLERS. 








THE 


LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE 


FIRE 


INSURANGE GOMPANY 
pp 


£3,497,074 
£4,078,996 


Premiums - - 
Reserve Funds - 


FIRE. 
CONSEQUENTIAL LOSS. 


ACCIDENTS. 


BURGLARY. PLATE GLASS. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


MARINE. 


. 45, Dale Street, Liverpool. 
Head Offices | 155, Leadenhall Street. E.C. 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallie Lava 
Asphalte Co. (Mr. G. F. Glenn), Office, Moorgate 
Station Chambers, Moorfields, E.C. 2—The best 
and cheapest materials for dampcourses, railway 
arches, warehouse floors, flat roofs, stables, cow- 


-sheds and milk-rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, 


and terraces. Asphalte Contractors to 'Forth 


Bridge Co. 


JOINERY, 


Of every description and in any kind of Wood. 


CHAS. E. ORFEUR, LtTD., 
COLNE BANK WORKS, 
COLCHESTER. 


“ Orfeur, Colchester.” 





ESTIMATES 
ON Apessc ATION, 


Teleph me: 0195. Telegrams ; 





BRABY’S Automatic Flushing Tanks. 


SIMPLE. 


FRED“ BRABY 


& Co., LTD., 


RELIABLE, 


352 to 364, EUSTON ROAD, N.W.1 
IDA WORKS, DEPTFORD, skal LONDON. 





